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A County Library in a State Where Rural 


Libraries Are Scarce 


Public Library of Harris County, Tex., Began Its Work on a Small Scale and as an Experiment in 192/. It 
Embraced 73 Stations and Circulated 155,38] Volumes in 1928. This Development Required Not Only Careful 
Planning but Physical Labor and Sometimes Actual Hardship for the Devoted Library Staff 


i HAS BEEN SAID that country 


people do not read. Library  serv- 
Harris 
proved that if they do not read it is be- 
they have not had the opportunity, 
habit, or 


because they have lost one or the other. 


ice to rural County has 
cause 
or have not acquired the 
No reading is due to no books; and the 
solution of the problem is not so much to 
levelop a reading habit as it is to furnish 
the reading material and let the habit 
develop—as it surely will. 

Texas is almost a virgin field for county 
library 
when the Harris County Publie Library 
was established in 1921. The campaign 
for a county library began in this county 


service. It was even more so 


when it was brought to the attention of 
one man that the aim of the average rural 
family was so to arrange business and 
finances that it could move to a near-by 
city. This man realized that such a ten- 
undermining rural life by 
making it transient, and thus depriving 
many families of the chances that rural 
life holds. He made an investigation as to 
possible advantages that could be ex- 
tended to the people of our county and, 
quite by accident, learned of the county 


dency was 


library system. 


Small Appropriation as an Experiment 


Immediately he began to bend every 
effort to develop a consciousness of what 
this system might mean, and through an 
active dairymen’s association, succeeded 
in creating general interest in library 
service. Through the librarian of the 
Houston Public Library, he made his 
approach to the Commissioners’ Court. 
This court was made up of a group of 
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By RUTH UNDERWOOD 
Librarian, Harris County (Tex.) Public Library 


readily saw the 
possibilities of such service. However, 
they were not entirely convinced, and it 
was with admitted skepticism that they 
agreed on an appropriation of $6,500 for 
the experiment of county library service 
for a year. 


far-sighted men who 


Immediate Response to Suggestion of Service 


The Harris County Public Library 
began active work with the appointment 
of its librarian in May, 1921, and the 
phrase ‘‘library service’’ flashed through- 
out the county with little need of con- 
scious effort. Petitions for collections of 
books came from communities and schools, 
large and small. At the close of the 
vear 26 active library stations had been 
established, 3,455 volumes placed in the 
library, and 19,574 volumes circulated. 
And this year closed with only six months, 
July to December, of active service. 

The Commissioners’ Court then agreed 
that its experiment had been a success, 
and for 1922 set aside $12,000 for the 
maintenance of the county library. 
Service and budget have grown steadily, 
and with the close of 1928, the library had 
a book collection of 30,856 volumes, and 
circulated 155,381 volumes at a cost of 
$22,231.99. The budget allowance for 
the year was $22,500. 

In library service the measure of 
growth is increased circulation, and we 
know how inaccurate circulation figures 
are. Johnny takes home a book, the entire 
family read it—and the library from which 
it was borrowed adds one to its circulation. 
This library has seen growth in circula- 
tion, but it has seen even greater growth 
in the quality of reading its patrons do 
and in the standardization of its service. 


Rural people—and I say ‘“‘rural” rather 
than ‘“‘country’’—do not have the numer- 
ous advantages and diversions that the 
people in the large towns and cities have. 
They have much to compensate for the 
lack of these things, but their acute need 
is of that diversion, wholesome recreation 
and pleasure, which people living in a 
city have so many opportunities of finding. 
For this reason their reading is perhaps 
more of a recreational type. It takes the 
place of a movie, of a concert, and of other 
forms of diversion. 

One of the greatest services that can 
be rendered, therefore, is to afford them 
To say that this 
is the first aim of the Hurris County 
Library would be untrue, because great 
emphasis is placed on the educational 
facilities offered, on its effort to supple- 
ment the common school, and to serve as 
a continuation school for adults. Its 
service attempts to add happiness, to 
supplement the life and education of each 
individual and each school, and to offer 
the opportunity for culture and higher 
education. 


wholesome recreation. 


Necessities Prevent Formation of Home Libraries 


The status of the American home has 
changed. In our progress as a Nation 
economy has played a large part. We 
have been obliged to strive and contrive 
to save pennies for luxuries, and even for 
many necessities, and the home library has 
been sacrificed. Its sacrifice has been 
complete to the point of an entire change 
of viewpoint, and the home that possesses 


‘a handful of books, mostly textbooks and 


gifts, boasts a library. 
The function of the publie library is 
greater as this fact becomes more ap- 
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parent, and in the realization of this con- 
dition has come the greater recognition 
and increased demand for the services of a 
public library. Ask a member of any 
family of your acquaintance how much 
that? family spends annually for books to 
be placed in its home library. You will 
be appalled to find that the usual answer 
is ‘Why, nothing that I can think of,” 
or something to that effect. 


School Often the Community Center 


Of the Harris County Public Library’s 
73 stations, 54 are in schools. Many 
serve communities in which the school is 
the only center, where there is no post 
office, or store, or center other than the 
school in a radius of many miles. The 
schools in this type of community are 
small, with perhaps one or two teachers 
and afew children. In such communities 
our collections of. books are proportion- 
ately small. The smallest collection we 
have in one school is 32 books that serve 
a school with one teacher and an attend- 
ance almost entirely of Mexican children 
Here the books are used in the school only, 
and no home circulation is allowed. Few, 
if any, of the parents read English well 
enough, or Spanish either for that matter, 
to justify extending book service to them. 

The largest book collection we have in 
any school is 729 books in the high school 
of a community that boasts of brick 
buildings for both the grammar and the 
high-school students, and perhaps more 
than a dozen teachers. This library, 
however, is open to the community only 
by permitting students to take books home 
for their parents to use. 

The size of the book collection, as well 
as the type of the collection, varies with 
the school and with the community, for 
needs are vastly different. Some have 
built up school libraries to meet the school 
need; some have attempted to do this but 
need material to supplement their own 
collections. The county library staff is 
helping all it possibly can, even to the 
point of working over libraries that are in 
bad condition, classifying their books, and 
cataloguing them. 


School Library Stations are Avoided 


Wherever the school does not actually 
need a library located in its building, 
every effort is made so to locate it that it 
will be available to the community as well 
as to the school. This results in extend- 
ing book service. Many parents and the 
community in general do not use a 
library station located in a school building. 
There are many reasons for this, some of 


» which lie in the parents, but many lie in 


the teachers and our ‘‘systematized”’ 
schools. A psychologist would have to 
decide where the fault lies and suggest a 
remedy. 
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The general routine of school life is 
supplemented not only by books from the 
county library, but also by occasional 
story hours and informal picture-book 
hours. These are particularly necessary 
in extension service, because there is little 
variety in the life of a distinctly rural 
community. They offer diversion and 
introduce a better type and a wider field 
of reading and recreation. 

Many schools have adopted a “library 
hour.” This is in connection with Eng- 
lish work, and is usually planned for the 
last hour of Friday afternoon. The pro- 
gram consists of reading to the class some 
interesting book or parts of a book perti- 
nent to some phase of current interest— 
something instructive and with general 
appeal. The hour is generally closed by 
delivering books for home use. 


Library Rules are Necessarily Lenient 


The rules for borrowing from this library 
are the same as those of the average public 
library, though perhaps they are a little 
more lenient here since our public is 
scattered and must depend upon many 
forms of transportation. 

The central office is located in the 
courthouse in Houston and, although it 
is principally an administrative center, it 
is open to the publie daily except Sunday 
from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. for reading and 
for the circulation of books. The library 
stations are open for circulation regularly 
at certain times during the week. The 
number of hours depends on the com- 
munity the station is serving. All sta- 
tions, however, are open at least one 
afternoon or morning (three hours), a 
week, and a few branches in the larger 
communities are open daily for circula- 
tion. Each station is visited by the 
librarian once every six weeks or oftener, 
and a special visit is always made if it 
becomes necessary. 

Except in a few large communities 
where full-time work is necessary or 
where many books are overdue, we depend 
upon voluntary custodians. For this 
reason constant supervision is necessary. 
In practically every school that has a 
collection of library books for its own use 
the teacher serves as librarian. 

The county librarian or an assistant 
attends all teachers’ institutes within the 
county and all affairs of general com- 
munity interest, and in this way the 
library becomes identified with every 
phase of community life. It is the privi- 
lege of the librarian to say that we have 
had splendid cooperation from teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and parent- 
teacher associations throughout the 
county, and to this cooperation the 
library owes much of its, growth and 


success. 


The life of a county librarian is full of 
incidents of human interest. Recently a 
little woman, crippled and worn, the 
mother of six youngsters of ages from 6 
months to 8 years, told me how much 
she appreciated a package of books I had 
sent her, because her husband was not 
nearly so cross when he had to wait for 
his supper if she could give him a good 
story to read. 


Father Reads His Boy's Books 


A boy of 12 attracted my attention 
recently because I had noticed repeatedly 
that he selected books that could be of 
little interest to a boy. In talking with 
him I discovered the reason, and a very 
grave one it was to him. If he took home 
the books he really wanted to read, he 
had to wait until his father read them 
before he could begin, and his defense 
was to take books that did not interest 
the father so that he could read in peace! 

In an oil town the other day a boy 
returned Kim with the remark, ‘‘Gee, 
but that’s a good book,” and in our talk 
about Kim he told me that he had read 
also the Jungle Book and Captains 
Courageous, and “‘if that man ever wrote 
any other stories I’d surely like to read 
them.”’ It was in this town, too, that a 
boy watched us open a box of books and 
saw among them a copy of Swiss Family 
Robinson. He had read a chapter of this 
in a school reader, and was surprised to 
find that there was a complete story; he 
eagerly took it home with him. Boys 
of the same community like Altshelter, 
Heyligher, and Barbour, too, and men 
are interested in Browning, Knibbs, Greer, 
Wordsworth, and particularly Service. 
The same men enjoyed Franklin’s Auto- 
biography. 

Patrons generally read and relish Cur- 
wood, Oppenheimer, VanDine, Grey, 
Porter, etc. Sabatini titles are never on 
the shelf. A woman’s club is studying 
interior decorating; another, contempo- 
rary artists; a high school reading club 
is doing ‘‘background reading,” catching 
up with the reading they have missed 
and need. Such interests are typical. 
They are met every day; they lend 
humor and pathos, and they stimulate 
one’s desire to work. 


Librarian Must Cultivate Self-Reliance 


Our library stations are reached by 
automobile; a bottomless mud hole, a 
flat tire, a dead battery, are all a part of 
the day’s work; and only since we have 
been county librarians have we learned 
the difference between rain-soaked coils. 
and a locked starter. And since then 
we have learned to crawl under a car and 
to change a tire. All this must be done, 
for we have lonely roads on which there 
is sometimes not a passer-by for intervals 
of several hours. We are not adventur- 
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ous motorists, but it must be kept in 
mind that our library work was begun as 
an experiment, and in making good there 
are many things to do besides charging 
books. 

We talked books, told 


shelf-listed, washed windows, chauffeured, 
and 


have stories, 
have attended meetings and enter- 
We de- 
veloped a strong right arm by chauffeuring 
and by carrying first bundles and then 
boxes of books. We get help from every- 
the most willing and co- 
operating public that can be found, but 
when things have to be done and there is 
And like a 
sturdy child we are continually outgrow- 


tainments at all hours. have 


one and meet 


no one to help, we do them. 


ing our clothes. 

In many ways our service and methods 
are still crude. Every effort is concen- 
trated on getting the right books to the 
right people at the right time. Every 
way of doing this and affording year- 
round service is utilized. The service is, 
of course, less crude as time goes on, and 
to-day we have community library build- 
ings in 5 of our 73 communities. With 
the exception of two these libraries are 
financed and built by the communities 
themselves. Of the two exceptions, one 
is in a large community, in a brick build- 
ing on the main street, and was the gift 
of an interested citizen. The other is in 
a suburban community developed by a 
Houston real-estate firm, and they have 
remodeled their field house according to 


the recommendations of the county 
librarian for a community library. 
The library center is the gathering 


place for the people of the community in 
which it is located. It is the common 
meeting ground, and serves a_ social 
purpose as well as an educational one. 
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Demand for London Trade-School 
Graduates 


Of 22 junior technical or full-time trade 
schools maintained in London for training 
boys for skilled occupations, 7 schools 
prepare for engineering, 3 for building 
trades, 2 for printing, and 1 each for 
woodwork and _ cabinetmaking, silver- 
smithing, carriage building, navigation, 
music trades, the rubber trade, boot and 
shoe manufacturing, tailoring, hairdress- 
ing, chefs’ and waiters’ work. They are 
attended by 2,348 boys, of whom nearly 
half hold trade scholarships, and 40 are 
admitted free. Courses of two and three 
years are given, and regular tuition fees 
range from £3 to 10 guineas a year. 
The purpose is to have the boys ready for 
paid employment at about the age of 
16 years. The demand for boys trained 
in the schools is in excess of the supply, 
and no difficulty is experienced in placing 
them with good firms. 
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Argentine Teachers and Professors 
Study American Education 


Dr. Ernesto Nelson, Widely Known in United States, Leads Group Who are Now 


Visiting American Schools. 


Permission to Leave Their Duties Granted by President 


of the Republic of Argentina 


By ROBERT WOODS BLISS 
American Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, Buenos Aires 


OR some months past the Instituto 
Cultural Argentino Norteameri- 
cano (Argentine North American 

Cultural Institute) has been working to 
arrange a visit to the United States of a 
number of Argentine professors and school 
teachers. In their activities they have 
been aided in the United States by the 
Pan American Union, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, and the International Institute of 
Education. At one time it seemed that 
the project might not be realized because 
of the hesitancy of the Minister of Public 
Instruction to give the necessary permis- 
sion for the professors and teachers to be 
absent from their school work, but the 
matter was finally arranged by the sub- 
mission of the question to the President 


Official report to the Secretary of State. 


Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated: 


Educational achievements of one- 
teacher and of larger rural schools. 
Timon Covert. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 15.) 
5 cents. 

Secondary schools of the southern asso- 
ciation. Joseph Roemer. (Bulletin, 
1928, no. 16.) 20 cents. 


Private and endowed schools offering 


trade and industrial courses. Maris M. 
Proffitt. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 18.) 10 
cents. 


Statistics of education of the negro race, 
1925-26. David T. Blose. (Bulletin, 
1y28, no. 19.) 10 cents. 

Laws relating to compulsory education. 
Ward W. Keesecker. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 
20.) 15 cents. 

Requirements for high-school gradua- 
tion. Carl A. Jessen. (Bulletin, 1928, 
no. 21.) 5 cents. 

Bibliography of research studies in 
education, 1926-27. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 
22.) 25 cents. 

Report of committees on uniform rec- 
ords and reports. Emery M. Foster. 
(Bulletin, 1928, no. 24.) 15 cents. 


of the nation who gave the authorization. 
I now have the honor to report that a 
group of such professors and teachers, to 
the number of about 24, are leaving 
Buenos Aires on board the Munson Line 
steamer Pan America, under the direction 
of Dr. Ernesto Nelson, inspector of sec- 
ondary, normal, and special education. 
It is planned that the group will remain in 
the United States about six weeks, so as 
to visit the universities and schools in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Washington, and Cleveland. During 
that time it is expected that some of the 
professors will hold conferences on their 
particular subjects and for this purpose 
they are taking some meteorograph films 
and stereoscopic views. . 


Helps for teachers of adult immigrants 
and native illiterates. (Bulletin, 1928, 
no. 27.) 10 cents. 

Annual report of the Commissioner of 
Education for the fiseal year ended June 
30, 1928. 5 cents.—Mary S. Phillips. 
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Costa Rican Teachers to be Trained 
in Chile 


Ten scholarships have been granted by 
the Costa Rican Government to Costa 
Rican teachers who wish to study in 
Chilean schools. Each nominee will 
receive $70 per month, transportation 
expenses, and expenses incurred in pur- 
chasing textbooks and other necessary 
materials. The nominees must agree to 
teach for five years in the schools of 
Costa Rica after completing their work 
in Chile. Examination of candidates for 
these scholarships was held recently, and 
six of the scholarships have already been 
awarded. 

About 25 years ago the Costa Rican 
Government granted scholarships in Chil- 
ean schools to several teachers. The 
experiment was successful, and those 
who were trained in Chilean schools are 
now among the leading teachers of Costa 
Rica. This influenced the Costa Rican 
Government to send other teachers to 
Chile-—Roy T. Davis, American envoy 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary, San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 














High-School Building Constructed According to 


Teachers’ r lans 


Ideas of the Principal of Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York City, Were Dominant in Determining 


Arrangements for New Building. 


Many Features Were Planned by Committees of Teachers. 


Recitation Rooms 


for Academic Work not Neglected by Undue Attention to Specialties. Equipment of Science Laboratories Especially, 


Complete. 


4 SHEODORE ROOSEVELT High 
School of New York City was 
organized with only a commer- 

cial department on November 14, 1918, 

and was housed in temporary quarters in 

parts of elementary schools in the Borough 
of the Bronx. It was moved into its new 

building in September, 1928. 

The school started with a registration 
of 900 pupils and did not exceed 1,500 
until the introduction of the general 
course in September, 1925. From ther 
on the growth has been steady, partly duc 
to the introduction of the general course 
and partly due to the increase in popula- 
tion in New York City. At the time of 
moving into the new building last fall the 
registration was 5,700 boys and girls 

In reviewing the development of this 
school and the work of assisting in th 


By WILLIAM R. HAYWARD 


Principal Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York City 


planning of this building, I wish to stress 
the opportunities that were offered to 
plan and work for the best building that 
could be had. The old idea of a university 
with Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and a boy on the other was exploded long 
ago. It is certainly not applicable to 
the mass teaching demanded of the public 
schools to-day. It has seemed to me that 
our educators have not been interested 
enough in the school building because 
they were so fully occupied in working 
out the psychological and pedagogical 
phases of education. I do not minimize 
these factors, but I am convinced that 
more thought and attention should be 
given to the means of putting the theories 
into effect Therefore in contributing my 
recommendations for the construction of 
the building, ] kept as my central idea 


Wide Corridors Around Entire Building 


the fundamental need of having a place, 
and a comfortable one, for the regular 
classroom work and for each activity in 
the school. The following are some of 
these recommendations 

It is necessary in a city to have a place 
in which pupils and teachers may procure 
food, and it seemed that adequate quar- 
ters should be provided for this purpose. 
This would mean cafeterias for both pupils 
and teachers in which approximately 
6,000 persons could be supplied daily with 
wholesome food, attractively served at 
low cost. 

Physical exercises and health education 


are necessary; therefore the gymnasiums 


should be large enough and well enough - 


equipped to fill this need; and swimming 
pools, with showers, should have their 


proper place in such a building 
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The auditorium is of impressive proportions and dignified appearance 


(The photographs illustrating th's article were made by Harry J. Paul 
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of Brooklyn, under the direction of W.R. Hayward, principal of the school, and of Harold Fields, director of school publications) 
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\ library is recognized as an essential 
part of an educational program. It 
should t only be adequate to the needs 
of the school but should be planned and 
furnished so as to be an inspiration in 
itsell 
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Typewriting is offered to all the pupils 
who wish to take the commercial course 
and to others taking commercial elec- 
tives; therefore an adequate number of 
rooms should be equipped with these 
practical machines. 





4 portrait of the forceful President is 


The study of art has come to occupy an 
important part in the high-school curric- 
ulum. The art rooms should therefore be 
ample in number and properly equipped, 
especial attention being given to proper 
lighting and space for the display of work. 





conspicuous in the principal’s office 


As domestic science and domestic art 
also have their place in the high-school 
curriculum, these departments should 
have ample space for their work, and the 
equipment should not only be modern 
and efficient but attractive as well. 
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Shop work is interesting to a large 
number of pupils, and serves as an excel- 
lent form of training. The machinery 
and tools should be of standard quality 
and grade, and properly placed, that they 
may be used safely and effectively. 

As our young people should know 
something about the raw materials and 
the finished products of commerce, a 
museum should be equipped with cases 
for exhibits, charts, slides, and demonstra- 
tion table, so as to furnish the needed 
information for this form of research. 

Ample opportunity should be given for 
the study of music in some of its many 
phases, and the music rooms should be so 
placed as to permit their full use, and yet 
not disturb the rest of the school. 


Scientific Laboratories on Top Floor 


The sciences fill a large place in our 
school work, and the department must 
be not only rather elaborate in its layout, 
but occupy a very considerable space. 
This department should be located on the 
top floor so that fumes and gases may 
escape without permeating any other part 
of the building. 

A large high school is of necessity a 
complex business organization, therefore 
the space allotted to the administrative 
and executive office should be ample, and 
so arranged as to carry on this essential 
work effectively and economically. 

With these objectives in mind, and 
realizing that a certain balance should be 
maintained between the rooms for special 
features and the regularly equipped reci- 
tation rooms, it was possible to proceed in 
assisting with the work of planning a 
completed structure which should contain 
many helpful aids to the accomplishment 
of our aims as a modern high school. 











The swimming poo!s are located to receive the maximum of sunlight 
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The shops are equipped as the teachers recommended 


It might be of interest to describe a 
little more in detail a few of these features 
as now in operation. 

The pupils’ cafeteria seats comfortably 
between 1,200 and 1,300, and that of the 
teachers 120 at each sitting. The 
teachers’ cafeteria is placed immediately 
above that of the pupils on the roof level, 
and is entirely separate from any other 
part of the building. The location of the 
pupils’ cafeteria on the top floor makes 
possible the use of the large recreation 
space on the two end roofs to which pupils 
may go to spend the remainder of their 
lunch period. This location also pre- 
cludes the possibility of odors from the 
kitchen permeating the classrooms. 

The library, with its seating capacity 
of 300, has, in addition to space for 26,000 
volumes, a workroom, a stack room, a 
room for the teaching of library usage, 
and an alcove for the use of teachers. 


Not One Gymnasium, but Six 


The gymnasiums are six in number and 
have a total capacity of 600. These 
gymnasiums are divided equally between 
the two sexes, 1 large, 1 medium, and 1 
small for each. The two smallest ones 
are used for corrective work. These are 
planned for boys and girls who are not 
able, because of some physical disability 
to do the regular physical work. Two 
swimming pools of standard size form a 
part of the physical training equipment. 
Both gymnasiums and swimming pools 
are located on the southern side of the 
building in order to get a maximum of 
sunlight. All suits and towels are steri- 
lized daily in live steam. 

The science department occupies one 
end of the building—on the top floor as 
recommended—and is furnished with the 
latest equipment for physical, chemical, 
biological, and _ electrical experiments. 
This includes preparation rooms, a dark 


room, an acid room lined throughout 
with stone, and rooms for the study of 
plant and animal life. It should be 
added that the layout for this department 
was planned by a committee of science 
teachers of the city. 


The home-making department is mod- 
ern in every way, and it, also, was equipped 
according to the recommendations of 
the teachers of home economics. This 
includes a model apartment, a domestic- 
science room, and a domestic-art room. 

The shop, too, was equipped according 
to recommendations made by a com- 
mittee of shop-work teachers. 

There is a clubroom which is used for 
small dramatic and musical entertain- 
ments, school organizations, clubs, and 
conferences. This has proved a very 
valuable feature of the building. 

Auditorium Conforms to Theatrical Requirements 

The auditorium, with a seating capacity 
of 1,800, is a room of impressive propor- 
tions and dignified appearance. The 
stage, with sufficient space for 150 per- 
sons, conforms to theatrical requirements 
as to lighting, curtains, apparatus, scen- 
ery, ete. It is planned to install an organ 
in the near future, and an organ loft has 
been provided. The building is quadri- 
lateral in form, faces four streets, and 
encloses a large central court. The 
auditorium occupies the transverse part 
of the center of this court, on the ground 




















The building is simple in its lines but well proportioned and impressive 
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floor, and it is easily accessible from the 
main entrance of the building. 
Light is an essential, and we have it; 


each room is an outside room, facing 
either a court or a street. A very im- 
portant factor in the movement of classes 
is to be able to travel from one point in a 


building to another without too great 


loss of time. This is possible in our build- 
ing because the corridors are 12 feet wide 
and are continuous around the four sides 
of the building. 


Education Demands Comfort and Serenity 


All these features were planned, not as 
an end, but as a means, of educating 
our young people. It seems axiomatic 
that be acquired at its 
best only if there is comfort and space, 
proper means of acquiring it. 
Given these, the work can be carried on 
with the proper tempo and with a mini- 
mum of wasted effort. 

Teachers, too, have been considered in 
the planning of this building. The spirit 
of the teachers is better if they are com- 
fortable and have a place in which to do 
all the work required of them. It is no 
longer possible in our large organizations 
for a teacher to have one room for his 
exclusive use for his teaching and for all 
other work that he must perform. Our 
recitation rooms are for recitations only; 
the teachers must perform all their other 
other places. Therefore in 
planning the building this fact was eare- 
fully considered, and space was set aside 
for the nonteaching duties of the faculty. 
The departmental offices and a large 
workroom furnish opportunity to work 
comfortably on nonteaching tasks. 


education can 
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Independent Exploration is Encouraged 


It is the aim of this school to give the 
pupils an opportunity to find out some- 
thing about themselves, and to experiment 
in a measure with the work of the different 
departments in order to ascertain where 
their particular talents lie. Therefore, a 
boy or girl, instead of reporting for a 
study period, may go to the library and 
‘‘browse”’ among the books. He or she 
may go to the shop, the art rooms, the 
music rooms, or the home-making rooms 
for this purpose. We have, it is true, 
regular courses in these various subjects, 
but pupils have the privilege of learning 
something about these activities without 
registering for a full term’s work. It is 
quite possible for a boy, let us say, to 
learn enough about shop work within a 
very short time to know whether he likes 
it well enough to take a regular shop 
The same thing applies to the 
other special courses, and while it may 
not be possible to give each boy and each 
girl a chance to experiment fully along 
this line, we believe a large majority of 
them have ample opportunity to learn 


course. 
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Congress Assigns Another Function to 


Bureau of 


Education 


Required to Make Regular Inspections of Howard University, an Institution for Negroes, 


Which Has Long Received Congressional Appropriations. 


Under New Statute. 


OWARD UNIVERSITY, an insti- 
H tution in the District of Colum- 
bia for the higher education of 
negroes, will in future be regularly in- 
spected by the Bureau of Education. An 
act of Congress approved December 13, 
1928, provides that ‘‘annual appropria- 
tions are hereby authorized to aid in the 
construction, development, improvement, 
and maintenance of the university, no 
part of which shall be used for religious 
instruction. The university shall at all 
times be open to inspection by the Bureau 
of Education and shall be inspected by 
the said bureau at least once each year. 
An annual report making a full exhibit of 
the affairs of the university shall be pre- 
sented to Congress each year in the report 
of the Bureau of Education.” 

Howard University is privately con- 
trolled and privately supported. The 
Congress has been making appropriations 
to the institution since 1879, but without 
authorization in basic law, such as this 
act grants. 

A conference was recently held in the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior to 


least about what each 
activity involves. It is not likely that 
many individuals will be attracted to 
more than one or two special activities. 

The pictures accompanying this article, 
while inadequate, should give a reasonably 
fair idea of what the building and equip- 
ment actually include to facilitate the 
teaching of all so-called regular high- 
school subjects as well as the special 
activities mentioned. From them also 
can be gained something of an idea of the 
part that proper and adequate physical 
equipment plays in carrying out the 
fundamental need stated in the beginning 
of this article—a place, and a comfortable 
one, for each teacher, for each pupil, for 
each activity. 

A boy of high-school age, after visiting 
the building, made this comment to his 
parents: ‘“‘That building was made for 
the pupils.”” Perhaps this statement, 
naively made, embodies the best summing 
up of the ideals held constantly in mind. 


something at 


) 

A national institute of social medicine 
has been established in Lima, Peru, for the 
training of professional sanitarians and 
hygienists. 


Conference Considers Action 


Professional Training to be Promoted 


consider plans for carrying out the provi- 
statute. Among those 
who attended were Roy O. West, Secre- 
tary of the Interior; Edward C. Finney, 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior; 
Arthur J. Klein, chief of division of higher 
education, Bureau of Education; Law- 
rence C. Phipps, United States Senator; 
Lewis C. Cramton, Burton L. French, 
and William W. Hastings, Members of 
Congress; Mordecai W. Johnson, presi- 
dent, and Emmett J. Scott, secretary- 
treasurer of Howard University; Edwin 
R. Embree, president Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. 

A systematic program of support 
through a period of years was agreed to 
be essential, in order to assure a fixed 
income to the institution. Segregation of 
Federal funds for maintenance and new 
buildings was also considered. Another 
important subject under discussion was 
the promotion of medical and dental 
education and the training of teachers 
for the Negro race at the institution. 
Inspections by the Bureau of Education 
will be comprehensive and thorough. 


sions of the new 


Texas Institutions Active in Library 
Building 


Marked expansion of library facilities 
in educational institutions of the State is 
reported from Texas. Work has started 
on a $200,000 library building at Sam 
Houston State Teachers College; $225,000 
has been appropriated for a library build- 
ing at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; and the library of North Texas 
Junior Agricultural College has been mod- 
ernized and enlarged. Changes and im- 
provements contemplated this year in the 
library of the University of Texas, at an 
expenditure of about $500,000, will give 
the building a capacity of a million 
volumes. 


wy 


Publication of an educational magazine 
in the Arabic language has been inaugu- 
rated by the American University at 
Cairo, Egypt. It is said to be the first 
magazine in the Arabic language devoted 
entirely to the general discussion of 
modern education and the adaptation of 
progressive principles to the educational’ 
problems of the Near East. 











Lessons in Education from Foreign Experience 


Not Fully Utilized 


American Students Might Profitably Give More Attention to Methods and Achievements of other Countries. Writings 

Heretofore Published Largely Restricted to Descriptions of Developments in a Few Nations. Outstanding Subjects 

that Demand Altention Include Financial Support of Public Education, Relations of Systems of Government to 
Illiteracy and Culture, Perpetuation of Minority Languages, Organization of Middle Schools 


OREIGN and comparative educa- 
tion offer a wealth of opportunity 
for men and women who are 

studying education. The annual output 
of writings in the United States on the 
many phases of human training is great 
in amount and widely diversified in 
character, but only a small part of it has 
to do with the schools of other countries. 
That part consists mostly of historical 
and descriptive accounts of the school 
systems of the several nations, each 
written by a native, often one who is 
studying here, or by an American who 
has spent some time abroad. The ac- 
counts may include comparisons of the 
systems described with the systems in 
the United States. 

Some of the best books on foreign and 
comparative education produced both 
here and abroad are collections of such 
studies. Though the comparisons ar 
necessarily made largely on subjective 
bases and the writers sometimes place 
undue emphasis on particularly appealing 
ph2ses of the systems described, studies 
of this kind have a distinct advantage in 
that they offer the readers a knowledge of 
the histories and main principles of several 
school systems as separate entities 

Besides this somewhat marked restric- 
tion to one kind of writing, authors in the 
United States have further limited their 
foreign education output by dealing wits 
only a few nations, mainly England, 
France, Germany, and Denmark. The 
time now seems opportune to remove these 
limitations and to publish more, both in 
number and proportion, of studies that 
are the result of tracing an important 
educational principle, practice, plan of 
organization, or method through many 
countries and note how it is working out 
in each. More than heretofore, material 
on the schools of foreign countries is now 
available and the better ways of securing 
data make it easier to do this different 
kind of writing. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest 
a few subjects, most of them of the class 
just mentioned, relating to foreign school 
systems, that seem to be worthy of careful 
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By JAMES F. ABEL 


Specialist in Foreign Education, Bureau of Education 


study. The student who handles anv 
one of them well will widen his grasp of 
education in the world at large and will 
render a real service by gathering and 
interpreting data that are much needed. 
The highly specialized studies that are 
being made in great numbers in the United 
States are valuable but the broader 
principles and practices of many nations 
should not be overlooked. 


A few suggested topics are: 


1. What the world spends for public 
education.—This study may be under- 
taken by a group of three to five stu- 
dents, and at least one of them should 
be trained in economics. The Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
the Department of Commerce keeps in 
fairly close touch with the budget plans 
of other nations and can furnish much 
data. The regular reports of the minis- 
tries of education and the statistical 
annuals give figures in greater detail. 
The term “public” should be interpreted 
liberally to include the many private 
schools that are inspected and credited 
by Government authorities. The toial 
amount that the world spends can never 
be accurately determined for any one 
time in any one system of coinage, but the 
present ignorance on the subject can be 
replaced by something of an approxima- 
tion. This study may well be the first 
of a series of researches in educational 
finance. One of them is— 

2. National financial support of public 
education, its principles and practice.— 
Why do national governments support 
public, and sometimes private education 
by grants, subsidies, scholarships, bonuses, 
ete., from national funds? On what prin- 
ciples do they base such action? What 
rights accrue to the national government 
by virtue of it? What amounts are ex- 
pended and how are they apportioned? 
In the answers to these and similar ques- 
tions are the great principles underlying 
national support and control of education. 
The answers are to be found in the laws 
of the countries, the histories of their edu- 
cational systems, and the decrees, orders, 


and financial reports of the ministries of 
education. 

3. Educational policies and _ practices 
past and present, of national governments 


for their colonial possessions.—The educa- 


tional policies of the British Empire in the 
self-governing dominions, India, and the 
colonies; those of France in Indo-China, 
Madagascar, Africa, and the French Es- 
tablishments in Oceania; of Italy in 
Northern Africa; of the Netherlands in 
the Dutch East Indies; and of other 
nations can be worked out to form a most 
important and informative chapter in 
world history. The general colonial pol- 
icv toward education adopted by the 
United States in the Ordinance of 1787 is 
known to most Americans and the results 
of schemes applied in Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands were surveyed in 
recent years. 

Closely allied to or even a part of this 
subject is— 

4. The education of indigenous peoples.— 
It is an important and timely topic. The 
United States Government is now care- 
fully studying the education of the In- 
dians. The Mexican Government is 
making strenuous efforts to train the 
native peoples; the Dominion of Canada 
has a well-planned system of Indian 
schools. The International Colonial In- 
stitute at Brussels in 1910 published two 
large volumes entitled ‘‘L’Enseignement 
aux Indigenes”’ for the Netherland East 
Indies, Surinam, Alaska, the United 
States, the Philippines, British India, the 
Belgian Congo, the Portuguese colonies, 
the French colonies, Madagascar, Indo- 
China, and the British colonies. 

Each account contains a_ historical 
sketch and most of the official documents 
pertaining to education in the particular 
colonial area. The work needs to be 
brought up to date, and these volumes of 
the International Colonial Institute make 
a good point of departure for comparisons 
and the deduction of general principles 
governing the training of indigenous 
peoples. Some help in such a thesis may 
be had from Alpheus Snow’s The Ques- 
tion of Aborigines in the Law and Prac- 
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tice of Nations, written at the request 
of the Department of State of the United 
States. ‘ 

5. Compulsory education, a brief history 
of its development in the several countries 
of the world, the laws governing it, and 
some indications of its successful enforce- 
ment.—The historical part of such a study 
may well be very brief. The present laws 
should be carefully studied and the main 
points tabulated. The relation of these 
laws to the illiteracy rate in the countries 
may be shown. Such compilations have 
been made from time to time but no 
up-to-date study seems to be available at 
present. 

6. The education of adults —The stu- 

dent will find in this theme from what- 
ever angle he may approach it, whether 
as a compilation of present practices, the 
analysis and classification of types, its 
economic value, or the modern psycho- 
logical theories of adult education, data 
enough to tax all his ingenuity in organiza- 
tion of subject matter and his best powers 
of expression. A sketch of the wide de- 
velopment of adult education since the 
World War and some outlines of present 
teaching methods would be particularly 
valuable. 
7. The remote causes of illiteracy—The 
immediate causes of illiteracy are inade- 
quate school systems and ineffective or 
poorly enforced compulsory education 
laws. The remote causes are less easily 
determined. They may be climate, geo- 
graphical location, racici customs and 
superstitions, caste systems, economic 
theories, despotic forms of government, 
etc. Determining a few of them offers 
an opportunity for some careful scientific 
work. 

8. Education in the national constitu- 
tions.—The constitution of one Latin 
American country forbids compulsory 
education. That of the United States 
makes no mention of education. Those 
of most of the newly created or recreated 
nations of Europe contain a number of 
provisions relating to such matters as 
the education of minorities, languages of 
instruction, the teaching of religion, and 
the right of the national government to 
control different phases of education. 
Other constitutions guarantee to the con- 
stituent units of the nation the right to 
control education within their respective 
boundaries. No interpretive handbook 
of these constitutional provisions has 
been issued. The demand for it is rather 
insistent. 

9. Magnae Cartae of public education.— 
In several countries, national crises, 
great social movements, or other sharply 
marked events have led to the immediate 
establishment or improvement of public 
education systems. The Danish school 
laws of 1814 following the recommenda- 
tions of the High Commission of Schools, 
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appointed in 1789; Act XXXVIII of 
1868 in Hungary, drawn up and carried 
through the legislature by Baron Eétvés; 
the Casati Act of November 13, 1859, 
in Italy; the dispatch of 1854 for India; 
and the laws about 1881, enacted for 
France under the Third Republic, are 
examples of great charters of public 
instruction. They offer an opportunity 
for a most interesting piece of writing. 

10. The present status, in law and 
practice, of the education of women.— 
In the world at large provision for the 
education of women still lags far behind 
that for the education of men. With 
another decade of the twentieth century 
soon to be closed, a definite stock taking 
of where mankind is in this respect will 
be most valuable and enlightening. 

ll. The revival and perpetuation of 
minority languages by means of the public 
school systems.—The Irish Free State is 
attempting to revive the Irish language 
by gradually making it the medium of 
instruction in the schools. Similar at- 
tempts are in progress in other countries. 
These movements present many and 
complicated aspects, cultural, emotional, 
national, political, economic, and educa- 
tional. If one believes that there should 
be as many as possible of language 
vehicles with which to convey the vast 
amount of knowledge in the world to the 
great number of human beings in the 
world, then he must believe that such 
efforts are laudable. If he feels that the 
radio and other means of rapid com- 
munication make a universal language 
either desirable or more desirable than 
ever before, he will probably look upon 
these attempts at the revival of minority 
languages as a step backward rather than 
in advance. Connected with this ques- 
tion is a considerable number of psycholog- 
ical investigations that should be made 
into the effects and processes of becoming 
bilingual or multilingual, but these re- 
searches will probably require better 
laboratory facilities than the average 
student has at his disposal. 

12. Types of middle schools.—By ‘‘mid- 
dle schools” is meant those schools that 
have developed in most countries for the 
purpose of training childrenin early adoles- 
cence, the years from 11 and 12 to about 
14 and 15. They include the superior 
primary schools of France, the central 
schools of England, various kinds of 
burgher schools or municipal schools on the 
Continent, and the junior high school of 
the United States. Just now this stage 
of education is the subject of much atten- 
tion and the “Education of the Adoles- 
cent,”’ recently issued as a report of a 
consultative committee of the Board of 
Education of England, has emphasized the 
movement. 

13. The geography of academic degrees, 
certificates, and diplomas.—Here is a 
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lighter topic, one that can be made inter- 
esting and entertaining and carry with it 
a fund of information that will create an 
appreciation of the value of other school 
systems. To illustrate, the certificate of 
maturity as a diploma of graduation from 
a secondary school is indigenous to and 
still almost wholly a product of Europe, 
especially central Europe. The bachillier 
des artes y sciencias is the standard diploma 
issued by the secondary schools of Latin 
America. In the British Empire the 
schools and the many examining bodies 
issue numerous kinds of school certificates. 
The study need not be carried out in 
great detail. If well written and illus- 
trated with good photographs of typical! 
academic credentials, it will be of con- 
siderable value. 

14. International educational organiza- 
tions.—They are many and the number is 
increasing. A directory with the names, 
purposes, general principles of organiza- 
tion, places and dates of meetings, and a 
sketch of what each has accomplished 
would be a welcome handbook. 

15. An international dictionary of the 
more common educational words and 
phrases.— The value of some of the books 
written in English on foreign education 
has been lessened by the use of English 
names for the schools of the country 
described. International education can 
not be expressed well in the words of one 
language. The better plan will be to 
increase our educational vocabulary by 
adding to it several hundred words from 
other languages. A gymnasium is not a 
high school, and to speak and write of it 
as such merely delays the process of learn- 
ing what a gymnasium really is, much as 
counting on the fingers prevents a child 
from acquiring the ability to add rapidly. 
A hochschule is not a high school, either; 
usually it is an institution that gives 
technical training on university levels, 
and there is no good reason why all stu- 
dents of education should not use the 
words technische hochschule as the properly 
descriptive term for a definite class of 
institutions of university rank. If some 
one will compile a small dictionary of four 
or five hundred words taken from several 
different languages and give a concise, 
accurate definition of each one, he will 
render a genuine service to education. 

Toward making any of the studies 
mentioned above, and many others, the 
United States Bureau of Education can 
give much help by arranging lists of refer- 
ences, translating brief articles, directing 
students as to how and where data may 
be procured, furnishing original material, 
and in other ways saving investigators 
both time and effort. It is to be hoped 
that foreign and comparative education 
will command the attention of an increas- 
ing number of students and research 
workers. 
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FEBRUARY 20, 1929 

Fellow Teuchers, Greeting 
In that work of astounding erudition, 
The Decline of the West, Oswald Spengler 
makes an observation very significant for 
teachers. ‘‘The plant” he savs, “‘lives 
and knows not that it lives. The animal 
Man is as- 


tounded by his life and asks questions 


lives and knows that it lives. 


about it.” 

All living creatures are ‘‘plant-like”’ in 
Many beings in 
savage and unlettered, differ even in the 


But all 


sleep. human form, 
waking state little from animals 


children, except possibly a small per 


centage of mental defectives, are capable 
of a real human existence. They are full 
of questions and if properly instructed, 
the more they learn the more curious they 
become. In full realization of this truth, 
commercial publishers of children’s ency- 
clopedias sell them through advertising 
their sufficiency to answer children’s 
questions. 

If the child is to be really ‘‘man,”’ he is 


He burns with 


> 


“astounded by his life.” 
questions. Wiat shall we do about it 


In the home of yesterday, parents, 
wearied with the long toil necessary in 
that day, believed that ‘‘ children should b« 
seen and not heard.”’ In the crowded and 
ungraded public schoolroom of yesterday, 
the teacher, busy with many classes, sup- 
pressing every slight noise and unnecessary 
motion, held his charges to strict applica- 
tion in acquiring formal subject-matter 


skills. 


to his most vital questions it was from the 


If such a child found any answer 


sympathetic minister, devoted Sunday 
school teacher, or understanding friend 
To-day, thanks largely to the influence 
of John Dewey, we believe that education 
is growth and that its chief object is 


greater capacity for growth. Not all the 
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effort of society, we think, should go to 
developing better horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. An ever increasing per- 


centage of society’s effort must go to mak- 
better men and women. I believe 
that these objects can be realized in direct 


proportion to the ability of teachers to 


guide little children as each comes to 
realize the miracle and mystery of life. 
May each one have his questions about 


life satisfactorily solved. Therefore your 
commissioner is most interested in what 
goes on where the child mind and the 
teacher mind meet; where the child per- 
sonality comes into with the 
What is the cul- 


tural breadth and spiritual depth of that 


contact 


1er’s personality. 


teacher? With what skill and sympathy 
can she meet the tasks before her? So, 
planning courses of study, mastering the 
latest discoveries in teaching technique, 
developing constructive and sympathetic 
work, improving 


supervision of school 


teacher-training schools and encouraging 
teacher self-improvement—these are the 
fundamental tasks. To them let us give 
major attention 

It is, therefore, as a fellow teacher that 
I greet you. I hope you will tell me your 
problems and I pray for wisdom and 
strength to help you solve them. 

Cordially yours, 
Wo. JoHn Cooper, 


Commissioner. 


The Cleveland 
Department of Superintendence, 
ruary 24 to 28, will be reported in the 
\ pril Lire. The 
material for the March number must be 


Convention of the 


Fel )- 


number of ScHoou 


in type and ‘‘made up”’ before the report 


of the proceedings can reach Washington. 





An industrial school to be known as 


| Industrial 


‘Escuela General Obregon”’ 
for Monterey, Mexico, is now in pros- 
pect Plans and specifications are being 
prepared by the firm constructing the 
Federal building. 


+} 


It is planned to have 
iis school complete in every respect, and 
methods and equipment employed in 
similar schools in the United States are 
being closely followed. The cost of the 


building and initial equipment is placed 


at 200,000 pesos (approximately $100,000 
and it will be financed by the Federal and 


State Governments. 
United States Vice 


VU er CO 


William E. Copley, 


Consul, Monterey, 


Thorough Organization of Los 
Angeles Health Work 


Approximately 50,000 school children 
of Los Angeles, Calif., are reached and 
helped each year by the department of 
health ahd corrective physical education 
All senior and 
junior high schools have corrective rooms 
with teachers in charge. Thirteen cor- 
rective physical education centers care 


of the city school system. 


for elementary school children, and in 
addition the work of traveling corrective 
teachers eliminates in some Cases the 


transportation of children. The depart- 


ment has a personnel of 315, including a 
director, 5 assistant directors, 3 assistant 
supervisors, 30 physician inspectors, 35 
physicians who give volunteer service, 
28 physician consultants, a medical sani- 
tary inspector, an assistant medical in- 
6 dental 


spector, 12 dentists a 






62 nurse inspectors, 10 nurse-teachers in 
high schools, 70 high-school corrective 
physical education teachers, 9 nutrition 
teachers, 11 elementary corrective teach- 
corrective 


ers, 6 elementary traveling 


teachers, and others 


To Provide International Research 
in Semitics 

Five distinct branches of international 

research in Semitics have been established 


as the outgrowth of the Kohut Research 


Fellowship, instituted at Yale University 
in 1919 with an endowment of $11,000, 
to aid graduate students in the depart- 
ment of Semitics. The five branches of 
Founda- 


Alexander Kohut 


tion (Inc.), inelude the 


the present 
Kohut collection 
of Judaica, the research fellowship, and 
publication of the Yale 
at Yale University; the Jewish Institute 
of Religion in New York City; the 
Rabbinical Seminaries in Vienna and 
Budapest; and the more recent founda- 
tion in Berlin. The principal 
of the foundation are to 


Oriental Series, 


objects 
stimulate re- 
search in Jewish and other Semitic studies, 
their original 
fields, and to 
publish such works as have exceptional 
value. 


to subsidize scholars in 
investigations in other 


course at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., during the summer 
session of 1929, is offered by the Women 
Buffalo, N. Y., to 
The scholarship has 


Scholarship for a six weeks’ 


Teachers’ Association, 
one of its members 
an actual value of $150, and provides 
necessary expenses during the six weeks’ 
course. It is open only to bona fide 
The re- 
cipient will be pledged to pursue at least 
three academic courses throughout the 
six weeks, 


teachers in the public schools. 
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Books—A Tie That Binds Youth 
and Age 


By SARAH B. ASKEW 


Librarian New Jersey State Public Library Commission; National Cheirman of Children's Reading, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HE National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is urging books 
beeause they are to the mind 
That Nation, 


town, family, and school 


what food is to the body. 
State, county, 
succeeds best which has the largest num- 
ber of lividual members with sane, 
reasoning minds in sound, trained bodies. 

We want to give our children books in 
school and in home and community libra- 
ries, to train them in the use of books. ! 
have never yet spoken to a group, par- 
ticularlv of men, that some one did not 
say he had been hampered all his life be- 
cause he had not been taught when a child 


to use 


books in his job. 
Civic Duties Lead to Improved Classroom 


A small school on a hilltop in our State 
has a trim good-looking line of shelving 
running around the room, pretty curtains 
at the window, and a glass box, puttied at 
the corners, containing ‘“‘a happy family.” 
The teacher tells us the shelves were made 
by the boys from orange boxes hauled 
from a general store at the cross roads. 
The boys proudly tell us that they started 
in to clean up around the community 
because they had read a book together in 
the Friday afternoon reading hour that 
told ‘‘all about your civic duty and how 
that means helping to keep our neighbor- 
hood clean.” 

They say they had started to burn the 
orange boxes when one of them suddenly 
remembered a book on teacher’s desk 
called Box Furniture that told how to 
make furniture from Another 
remembered they had no place to put their 
books, and the shelves are the result. The 
boys proudly say, ‘‘ We built them from 
the book.”’ The girls, not to be outdone, 
made the curtains from old flour sacks 
boiled and tied and dyed, “from a book.” 

The happy family container? Why, 
that was made, too, by the boys from 
Things a Boy Can Make and Do, and the 
happy family was a frog, a lizard, and a 
number of other things that live in water 


be xes. 


Chis title was assigned to me and I took it without 
isking whether it meant our own youth to our own age, 
or the youth of to-day to the age ofto-day. So please do 
not criticize my interpretation of the title or even 
double treatment. I wish I could interpret my title to 
cover books as the tie that binds the school and the 


home, the tie that binds school and life, for that is 
true S. B.A 
Publication sponsored by the National Congress of 
nts and Teachers, represented by Mrs, 8, M. N. 
rs. Laura Underhill Kohn, 


and are too small to eat each other. 
These were gathered together as a result 
of some delightful nature books. It is not 
only the shelves, the curtains, and the 
happy family, the teacher says, but the 
boys and girls have learned the real mean- 
ing of books and how to use them, and 
‘‘you don’t know how much easier disci- 
pline is, and how much better we like each 
other since we have done things together. 

Children will always enjoy books when 
these books enlarge the possibilities for 
making things and doing things, and what- 
ever enlarges these possibilities brings 
them into a more friendly relation with the 
adult population of the school, commu- 
nity, and home. 


%? 


The free conversation 
that follows such reading will go far 
toward establishing a community interest 
and a basis of comprehension of each other. 
The term ‘‘each other” is used because, 
although it is known to many that children 
often find it difficult to tolerate the adult 
point of view, few appreciate the almost 
absolute lack of understanding of the 
child’s point of view on the part of the 
adult. A mutual effort to interpret diree- 
tions and put them into effect is a great 
equalizer. 


Read Books and Listen to Adult Conversation 


To accustom our children to read books 
upon civics lays the foundation for an 
intelligent citizenship. The school of to- 
day has a curriculum arranged primarily 
to develop a generation of intelligent citi- 
zens, to maintain a close and living contact 
with the affairs of the day, and to direct 
the students to current topics and train 
them in intelligent approach, and this can 
be done only by access to books. The boy 
or girl who has been taught to read and 
ean fo:low father and mother in a discus- 
sion of the questions of the day and on 
matters of local, State, and National Gov- 
ernment has a bond of interest with his 
parents and with the adult population that 
will surmount many difficulties and make 
him recognize the vital need of conforming 
to convention and government. 

Reading of history, stories of our coun- 
try and its great men and women creates 
real patriotism. A group of children were 
asked on Lincoln’s birthday if they knew 
his Gettysburg speech. The question 
was asked in desperation after many 
efforts to establish a cordial unembar- 
rassed relationship. The children giggled, 
and when the questioner looked rather 
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horrified that anyone should laugh in con- 
nection with Lineoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress, the teacher explained that she had 
made them learn it by heart but that they 
did not know what it meant because they 
had not yet studied the Civil War in 
school and had no background. She con- 
sented finally to having a table filled with 
books and pictures of Lincoln and his 
times and allowing the children time to 
read the books and talk them over. 


Reading Establishes Bond of Sympathy 


The questioner returned after a month 
to find a group of children ready to pounce 
upon her to talk it over. One boy arose 
to tell about it. He said ‘‘The tide of the 
Confederacy rose and rose until it seemed 
at Gettysburg the Union would be swept 
under, and finally the high tide of the 
Confederacy rushed up Cemetery Hill in 
Pickett’s charge and struck against the 
guns of Doubleday, and Doubleday began 
to fall back etep by step, until a man 
rallied here and a man rallied there and 
held it with his life, and the high tide of 
the Confederacy fell back broken in vain 
against the guns of Doubieday,’’ and he 
ended up by saying, ‘‘and boys, they 
weren't much older than us and we're 
going to keep on having a gang but from 
now on its going to be a patriotic gang.” 
The bond was established between young 
and old and patriotism was fanned into 
life. 

A mother and her son visited Virginia 
and Washington. To the son every 
tablet and every place was an added bur- 
den, until his mother saw he was getting 
neither pleasure nor instruction and that he 
and she had no common ground for en- 
joyment. She cut the visit short, and 
before she came again she and he had read 
together books about the men and women 
who had lived and served and died that 
this might be a Nation, and of the great 
struggle in and around Washington, until 
every part of it lived for him, and no 
tablet was an empty collection of words. 

What the subsequent visit meant to 
them both only parents who have done 
this can know. His continual ‘‘ Mother, 
don’t you remember?’ and, ‘‘ Let’s stay 
a little longer,’ and his final ‘‘Gee, it was 
a great trip—you and I are great trippers 
together,’”’ made it one of the happiest 
times of her life. What the building of 
this into his character and consciousness 
will mean in after life only time can tell. 
Such reading with his mother gave us 
Lincoln. 


Sympathetic Laughter Brings Happiness 


The things we know in common bring 
us together, both young and old. We can 
not have with children many of the new 
experiences, for life is so different for 
children of to-day, but through books we 
can establish a common knowledge and a 
common enjoymentjthat_always gives us 
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contact. In one house it is onl, necessary 
to say, “‘Some go up and some go down; 
you'll get to the bottom safe and sound,” 
to start all laughing from you 
to the oldest, when someone has started 
boasting. Some has said 
that no two people can 

really happily until they 
over the same thing. How many house- 
holds, then, have been made comfortable 
by Uncle Remus and Tales of Laughter? 
How many children h: 
sulks and misunderstandings by a whole 
some laugh? 

To understand 
mutually gives enjoyment, but a 
rarer companionship is given by a mutual 
understanding and sharing of appreciatio1 
of something beautiful, 
words, music, painting, nature, or charac- 
ter. Books give this understanding both 
to us and to Visiting 
picture galleries is to many children but a 
boring habit of adults; but to that child 
who has read of what 
and of the stories th: 
a visit to a gallery 
means unalloyed pleasure to both 

To one person a sunset always recalls a 
walk along a meadow hand in 
hand with a beloved grown-up, 
chanted together the poem which tells 
how for one moment at sunset the gates of 
heaven swing ajar to give us mortals a 
glimpse. Dickens’s Child’s Dream of a 
Star on the porch, tucked against grand- 
mother’s knee on a evening, 
has carried another back many a 
to an old home behind the dark pines. 
A grandfather who took a little girl 
behind him on his slow rides on an old 
gray horse and read aloud to her the 
Three Musketeers, built up for her a rare 
companionship with older people. 

A common basis of pleasure means the 
difference between friendship 
and love without. 
this to the varied interests of life one must 
experience to realize. A little girl would 
not visit the woods 
could go, because only she and mother 
had read together what Jenny Wren told 
Peter Rabbit about the ‘“No,”’ 
she said to her little friend, ‘‘ you wouldn’t 
understand because you haven't 
you see.” A child of 8 stayed home 
from a ride to town because she wanted to 
talk some more about King Midas with 
her aunt with whom she had read the story. 

Simple companionship, sitting together 
while reading, associating the home with 
something enjoyed 
much. We all know how we love homely 
old things because of what they 
meant to us of companionship, content- 
ment, and pleasure. Maclaren says 
of his home street that it was ‘‘as homely 
and lovely as his mother’s 


gest 
great person 
live together 


have laughed 


uve been saved from 


commonplace things 


mucn 
whether it be 
children. 


our 


mean 
tell 


grown-up 


pictures 


t pictures 
with a 


brook 


as they 


summer’s 
time 


love with 


How reading brings 


unless her mother 


birds. 


read, 


and known means 
have 
lan 


face.””’ Some 
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longer have center tables 


because there is no one to sit around them. 


SAV ve no 


Isn’t that unfortunate? The old love and 
inderstanding between father and chil- 
dren 1 mother and children was created 
right there, some absorbed in books while 
others mended or did a school task, and 
every now and then some favorite bit 
was shared with those who had read it 
before 

Last of all, books—fairy tales, ro- 


mances, poetry, drama, stories—train the 


child’s imagination, and there is no 


understanding or companionship without 


imagination. It is imagination that 
makes us generous, that makes us kind, 
that makes us understand even those 


things that are beyond our knowledge. 


Books and conversation over books train 


in using the imagination—but beware of 


lidacti« conversation—it has to be 
conversation of mutual understanding 


and appreciation 


Books train comprehension and 
thought, and gradual training in com- 
prehension and the process of thinking 
brings children in contact with all the 
world and is the tie that binds them not 
only to age but aiso to the outside world. 
The greatest dividing force between age 


and youth is the iack of experience and 
actual living on the part of youth and the 


lack of re 


new on the part of age. 


siliency and acceptance of the 
Through books 
youth is enabled to comprehend experi- 
ence and life, and age can so renew itself 
that it keeps the resiliency, enthusiasm, 
and pioneer spirit of youth. 

The 
of the National Congress of Parents and 


Committee on Children’s Reading 


Teachers believes that books should be as 
much a of the life in the 
home as food and clothes, and that books 
should be chosen as carefully with refer- 
the of the book and the 
desires and needs of the particular child 
as other necessities for a full and happy 
life. It believes that no school is complete 
without a collection of books carefully 
foster the use of books in 
life. There should be 
books for collateral and supplementary 


part child’s 


ence to value 


chosen to 
every phase of 
reading, to embroider the fabric of fact, 
to provide for the brilliant pupil who can 
fast and far, to enliven the work 
for the slow student, and ‘“‘to send out 
stimulating currents into every corner of 
the institution,’”’ and to aid in adjusting 
the child to society. 


travel 


It believes that no community is com- 
plete without public library service to 
children to give a wider range of books 
than can be provided in the home and 
school, to give to the children an appreci- 
ation of books for pleasure and recreation, 


and to direct, encourage, and aid in 
establishing a love of reading and a 


standard of taste. 


Better Provision Made for Atypical 
Children 


Subnormal and backward children in 
special schools and classes maintained by 
sed from 10,890 
1914 to 1927, 
Bureau of 
No. 5. The 


city schools 


city school systems increa 
to 51,814 during 13 years, 
as shown by United 
Education Bulletin, 

number of special classes in 


states 
1928, 
for children of lower mentality has about 
doubled in 10 years. The 
in schools and in enrollment does not indi- 
cate that 
crease but that better provision is made 
for such 
children. 

The statistics of the bureau 
51 State 


tions, and 218 city day schools. 


growth 


| 
iarge 


feeble mindedness is on the in- 


the care and instruction of 
included 
institu- 
Enroll- 


subnormal chil- 


institutions, 30 private 


ment in State schools for 
dren increased in 13 years from 27,962 to 
49,791; enrollment in private institutions 
increased from 916 to 2,416. The num- 
instructors reported by State 
increased from 381 in 1914 to 
580 in 1927; in private schools from 116 
to 195; and in city schools from 650 to 
2,718. State schools report employment 
in 1927 of 4,047 assistants, and private 
schools of 435 assistants. 

Subnormal and 


ber of 


schools 


backward children in 


city higher 
tality than those in State institutions, 
and are in school only during the period of 


City schools, therefore, re- 


schools are usually of men- 


instruction. 
port no assistants. Sex distribution is 
about the same in State and in private 
institutions, but city schools enroll about 
twice as many boys as girls. In order to 
make these handicapped young people as 
nearly self-supporting they 
are taught music, household arts, agri- 
culture, manual certain 
trades, in addition to the usual academic 


subjects. 


as possible, 


training, and 


Offers Fellowships for Graduate 
Study Abroad 


Six fellowships of $1,200 each for gradu- 
ate study at any high-grade graduate 
school in the United States or in foreign 
countries, will be available hereafter to 
graduates of DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. The recipients must be men 
and women of scholarship and creative 
ability whose work in college promises 
success in advanced The new 
fellowships are part of the Rector Fellow- 
ship Foundation of the university, which 
possesses a fund of more than $2,500,000 
that has been used heretofore to assist 
undergraduate students Tuition 
fers at DePauw have been paid this year 
by this fund for 540 men, 100 of whom will 
graduate in June. 


study. 


only 
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High School in Every School District Means 
Too Many Small Schools 


Nearly Three-Fourths of the First-Grade Four-Year High Schools of Ohio Have Fewer Than 100 Pupils Each. 


Typical School Has 70 Pupils and 4 Teachers. 


Rich Curriculum with Opportunities for Social Education Not 


Possible in Schools of This Size. Small Classes and Relatively High Per Capita Costs Likely to Follow 


By E. J. ASHBAUGH 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 


H® IDEA of publie secondary 
2 education has been fully accepted 
by the people of Ohio, as it has 

been by those of all the other States. A 
high school within the reach of every boy 
and girl of the State has been a goal 
strongly advocated and earnestly sought 


for many vears. The number of first- 
grade high schools has increased from 650 
to 1,027, or 58 per cent, during the past 


decade 

It was the purpose of this study to in- 
quire into the characteristics of the most 
numerous type of high schools in the 
State, and to raise the question whether 
secondary education, as interpreted at 
present, is made available to our boys and 
girls by the procedure which we have 
followed. Any school district which was 
able to meet certain minimum require- 
ments regarding teaching staff and equip- 
establish a high school 
accredited as ‘‘first-grade.’’ These min- 
imum standards have been relatively low, 
and academic factors have received first 


ment could 


consideration. 

Data were obtained from the Educa- 
tional Directory published by the State 
director of education and from the annual 
reports required by the State depart- 
ment of education from the executive 
head of each high school. These show 


TABLE I.—Distribution of first-grade high 


schools in Ohio, by type of school and 
district, 1927-28 


Length of course 


Type of district Total 
4 years 5 years 6 years Senior 

Rural : 7il ] 136 ] 849 
Exempted vil 

lages ge ee 14 1 4s 

City 7¢ 2 24 28 130 

rota 820 3 174 30. «1,027 

All high schools were classified as rural if they are 


in a county supervisory unit under the county super- 
intendent of schools. These include all public high 
schools not in footnotes 2 and 3 below. 

? Exempted rvillages are villages of 3,000 to 5,000 
population which have voted themselves independent 
of county supefvision in school matters. 

8 Cities are communities of 5,000 or more inhabit- 
ants according to the last Federal census. 


Publication of this article is sponsored by the 
National Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education, J. B. Edmonson, chairman; C. A. Jessen, 


secretary. 


that the first-grade high schools of the 
State for 1927-28 were distributed as 
shown in Table I. 

Although there is a distinct tendency, 
especially in county and exempted village 
systems, to organize 6-year high schools, 
the old 4-year organization, which includes 
grades 9 to 12, was still the prevailing 
form in the State. Consequently, only 
4-year, first-grade schools are considered 
in this report. Forty-six per cent of all 
the pupils in the public 4-year high 
schools of the State were in rural schools 
under county supervision, and approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of all the pupils in all 
public high schools, regardless of length 
of course, were in these same rural schools. 

Table II presents data on the enroll- 
ment in the first-grade 4-year high 
schools under the three types of organi- 
zation. It is read as follows: The aver- 
age number of (arithmetic mean) of 
students in the rural high schools was 
83; in the exempted village schools, 259; 
in the city schools, 797. The figures for 
median, first quartile, and third quartile 
are read in the same manner. It is of 


TaBLeE II.—Enrollment in public first- 
grade 4-year high schools in Ohio 


First | Third 


Mean |Moedian quartile quartile 


Rural 3 83 70 48 104 
Exempted villages 259 272 226 306 
City cadenasieliaal 797 614 369 1, 136 


interest to note that first quartile enroll- 
ment in the exempted village schools was 
more than twice third quartile of the 
rural system, and that first quartile in the 
city schools was well above third quartile 
of the exempted village. 

In Table III these high schools are 
distributed so as to show the percentage 
of schools which had a given enrollment. 
It is read as follows: Two and two-tenths 
per cent of these first-grade 4-year high 
schools had an enrollment of 25 or less. 
Twenty-six and four-tenths per cent had 
an enrollment of 26 to 50. This gives a 
cumulative per cent of 28.6 which had an 
enrollment of 50 or less. The other 
figures are read in the same manner. It 
is easily seen that more than one-fourth 


of the schools had an enrollment of 50 or 
fewer; more than one-half had an enroll- 
ment of 75 or fewer; nearly three-fourths 
had 100 or fewer and more than 90 per 
cent, 150 or fewer. Surely the State 
must be well-supplied with small high 


schools. 


Tasve III.—£nrollment in first-grade 
4-year rural high schools in Ohio 


Cumu- 
Per cent lative 
per cent 


Enrollment 


25 or less... Bid bcbivisicss 
3% to 3...... saan selina 26.4 2.4 
51 to 75 sonnsetesdabbbeulael 23.9 57.5 
TORE... wcneiiedabeinbeneal 16.2 73.7 
SEE SP TEIIIEG: ms-exntoa: eurepes ocd ee 10.5 4.2 
ee ae 6.7 9 
151 to 175. .... coguthinbeanasts 3.7 04.6 
176 to 200_. bevodetal ae alg 2.2 06.8 
More than 200....... a rr 3.2 100.0 


Table IV gives the average number of 
teachers per school, the average number 
of pupils per school, and the average num- 
ber of pupils per teacher in the first-grade 
4-year high schools in the three types of 
supervisory units 
TaBLE IV.—Average number of teachers, 


pupils, and pupils per teacher in first- 
grade 4-year high schools in Ohio 


Average Average tw a 

number | number of ils 

of of —y P 

teachers | pupils teacher 
Rural ® celal 4.6 83 18 
Exempted villages... 11.2 259 23 
las incoiécntentiimciieninaiaiace 30.6 797 26 





The table is read as follows: The average 
number of teachers per school in the rural 
high schools was 4.6; in exempted village 
high schools 11.2; and city high schools, 
30.6. It must be remembered that in all 
cases these were first-grade 4-year high 
schools. It will be noted that the average 
number of pupils per teacher rises steadily 
with increase in size of school. 

Table V presents further evidence re- 
garding the teacher situation in the rural 
high schools. 

Only 2 schools had 2 teachers each, 
but note that more than one-third of 
the schools had 3 teachers or fewer, 61 
per cent had 4 teachers or fewer, three- 
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fourths had 5 or fewer, 90 per cent, 7 or 
fewer, and less than 4 per cent had 10 
teachers or more. The model school 
among these rural 4-year schools had 
between 51 and 75 pupils with 3 teachers. 
This necessarily means a limited curri- 
cular offering and consequently limited 
educational opportunity for these boys 
and girls. 

In order to study the problem somewhat 
more intensively, 100 schools were selected 
from the 524 which had an enrollment of 
100 students or fewer and another 100 


TABLE V. -Proportion of rural first-grade 


4-year high schools having the designated 
number of teachers 


Percent Cumnu- 


Number of teacher of lative per 
schools cent 
2or3 37.0 

Tuetadbbinscs 24.0 fi. 0 

— Se Te 14.7 75.7 

it ns natvaiionace 8.3 84.0 

Vaio 6.4 90. 4 

ie dh tetas 3.3 93.7 

moe. 1.5 96. 2 

‘ 10 or more 3.8 100.0 


from the 164 schools which had an enroll- 
ment of 101 to 200, inclusive. These 
schools were selected by the following 
procedure. One school of each enroll- 
ment was taken from each county which 
had a school of that classification. Addi- 
tional schools sufficient to complete the 
100 were taken from the various counties 
in proportion to the number of schools 
of the given type which the county had. 
Two counties of the 88 in the State had 
no 4-year schools with fewer than 100 
students, and 20 counties no schools with 
an enrollment of 101 to 200 students. 


Increased Enrollment Brings Program Enrichment 


Table VI presents some data on enroll- 
memt and number of teachers for these 
two groups of schools. It is read as 
follows: In Group I (the 100 schools 
having a student enrollment of 18 to 100) 
the median enrollment was 63, and in 
Group II (student enrollment of 101 to 
200) the median enrollment was 128. 
The median size of class in Group I 
schools was 14.6 students; in Group II, 
19.1. It will be noted that with the 
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These figures are sufficiently near those 
given in Table VI to indicate that the 
selected schools are truly representative 
of the larger group from which they were 
taken. 


Taspie VI.—Pupil and teacher data for 
selected schools 


Ohio 4-year first-grade rural high schools] 

Median Mean 

AD yredian Me 
number * fodian number 
stu- dems teach- 

dent Sv, ers 
Group I (18 to 100 students 63 14.6 3. 61 

Group II (101 to 200 stu- 

derts 128 19. 1 6.48 


From Table VII it is easily seen that 
nearly one-third of the classes in Group I 
schools had 10 students or fewer, and 
three-fourths of them had 20 or fewer, 
while in Group II schools slightly more 
than one-third had 15 or fewer and three- 
fourths had 25 or fewer. Such small 
classes mean excessive pupil-period cost 
for the subjects taught. 


TaBLE VII.—Percentage distributoin of 
classes of designated sizes 


Ohio 4-year first-grade rural high schools] 


Group I Group II 

Cumn- Cumu- 

Per lative Per lative 

cent per cent per 

cent cent 
5 pupils or fewer 6.0 Fae = 
6 to 10 23. 5 29. 5 11.6 14.2 
lito15 28.0 57.5 21.2 35.4 
16 to 20 19.7 ttc 23.8 59. 2 
21 to 25 12.4 89. 6 19.5 78. 7 
26 to 30 7.3 96.9 11.8 90.5 
More than 30 3.1 100. 0 9.5 100. 0 


Table VIII presents median experience, 
salary, and teaching load in terms of the 
number of pupil-periods taught per day 
for executive heads and other teachers in 
each of the two groups of schools. 


Taste VIII.—Median experience, salary, 


for executive heads was 65.6 pupil-periods 
per day; for teachers, 83.2. The figures 
for Group II are read in the same manner. 
From this table it is seen that the execu- 
tive heads were persons of a considerable 
amount of experience while the teachers 
were on the average, teaching their third 
or fourth year. Apparently the Group I 
schools paid about $700 additional to the 
executive head and relieved him of one 
and one-half classes per day for his admin- 
istrative work, while the Group II schools 
gave him $1,080 additional and relieved 
him of two classes per day. A comparison 
of median size of class as presented in 
Table VI and the median number of 
pupil-periods per day shown in Table VIII 
indicates that the executive heads in the 
smaller schools were teaching on the 
average 5 periods per day while the 
teachers had 6 or 7. In Group II schools 
the executive heads were teaching 3 pe- 
riods per day while the other teachers 
had slightly more than 5. In Group I 
schools all executive heads were doing 
some teaching, while in Group II schools 
9 of the 100 heads taught no classes at all. 


Enrichment More Apparent than Real 


Table IX presents all the subjects listed 
by the principals of these two groups of 
schools as being offered during the year 
1927-28, together with the number of 
classes and the median size of class in 
each. The small number of cases makes it 
inadvisable to indicate median size of 
class other than the size group in which it 
is located. As indicated in Table VII, 
classes were tabulated for size by 5-point 
intervals. The table is read as follows: 
In the 100 Group I schools, there were 103 
classes of English I, which classes had a 
median size of between 16 and 20 stu- 
dents. In the 100 Group II schools, 
there were 180 classes of English I, which 
classes had a median size of between 21 
and 25 students. All other figures are 
read in the same manner. 


and teaching load for executive heads and 


teachers in two groups of small high schools 


[Ohio 4-year first-grade rural high schools] 


Median years’ 


? Me sach- 
Median annual salary fedian teach 

















size of school doubled the number of experience ing load 
teachers, which includes the executive 
head in each case, was not quite doubled a Teach-| Execttive | >. hors sg Teach- 
and the size of class was increased less a | | = head | “ 
than 50 per cent. Since the size of class verry : 
was not proportionately increased, it = eh 
would seem that the curricular offering Group I (18 to 100 students)_. REL deeb Does 9. 75 2.4 | $2,047.62 | $1,349.22 65. 6 83.2 
F had been expanded and thus the educa- Group II (101 to 200 students)... ......-....-.-.......| 16.6 3.1 2, 521. 38 1, 443. 86 57.5 99.2 
tional program enriched. Some evidence 
on this point will be presented later. Table VIII is read as follows: In Group In examining this table one is im- 
The medians for enrollment were I schools, the median experience of the mediately struck by the large number of 
a computed for all rural schools of these executive heads was 9.75 years; of teach- subjects offered. This would seem to ‘ 
f sizes in the State. It was found thatthe ers, 2.4 years. The median salary of indicate very rich curricula. However, 
median enrollment in Group I schools executive heads was $2,047.62; of teach- when one remembers that there were 100 
} was 58 and in Group II schools, 130. ers $1,349.22. The median teaching load schools in each of these groups and then 
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notices the 
there was a 
classes, one realizes that this richness in 
curricular offering is more apparent than 


number of subjects in which 
relatively small number of 


real. Even if one were to consider that 
all of the Group I high schools were 
TasLe IX.—Curricular offerings with fre- 


quency and median size of classes 


[Ohio 4-year first-grade rural high schools] 
Group I (18- (Group II (101 
100 students) | 200 students) 
Num-| Mee Num- Me- 
ber of, dian berof dian 
classes) size classes size 
English I patnan - 103 | 16-20 180 21-25 
English II sinsctengied 88 | 16-20 147 21-25 
English III iatoanes 82 | 21-25 121 26-30 
English IV... a. 35 | 16-20 104 21-25 
Business English......-- 4) 11-15 13 16-20 
Public speaking.......-- 10; 610 22 16-20 
Journalism... Care 2) 16-20 1 11-15 
innate ainitaaiens 86 | 11-15 109 16-20 
Latin II 81 | 6-10 89 11-15 
Latin III ae 16| 6-10 35 6-10 
Latin IV cae’ 8| 6-10 16 6-10 
French I 23} 6-10 56 11-15 
French II_........-..-.-| 24] 6-10 50 11-15 
Spanish I j : 4} 6-10 6 11-15 
Spanish I] ities 2!| 610 8 11-15 
Algebra I 94 | 16-20 126 | 21-25 
Algebra II 37 6-10 61 11-15 
Geometry (plane ‘ 58 | 6-10 100 16-20 
Geometry (solid)... 5 | 11-15 22 11-15 
Commercial arithmetic 47 | 11-15 72 16-2 
History (ancient m 24 16-20 39 21-25 
History (modern)...... 37 | 16-20 55 21-25 
History (medieval wel 3 | 16-20 12 21-25 
History (world)... 46 | 16-20 56 21-25 
History (American)... 73 | 16-20 85 | 21-25 
American democracy -.-- 36 | 16-20 49 21-25 
Economics ‘ 11 | 11-15 9; 21-25 
Sociology = - 20 | 16-20 13 31-35 
Commercial civics... ..- 39 | 11-15 50 21-25 
Occupations - -......-- 1] | 16-20 20 =—- 21-25 
Commerce and industry. 2; 610 3 16-20 
Commercial geography 38 | 16-20 44 21-25 
Commercial law .......- 8 | 11-15 19 16-20 
General science at 89 | 21-25 155 21-25 
Biology ---. how 47 | 16-20 103 26-30 
Physical geography ...-- 5 | 11-15 22 16-20 
Physics _.. 63 | 11-15 82 11-15 
Chemistry aida 22 | 11-15 55 16-20 
Sanitation 7 | 16-20 6 6-10 
Physiology ad 3 | 21-25 2 11-15 
General agriculture 59 | 11-15 54 16-20 
Animal husbandry 15 | 6-10 23 11-15 
Soils and crops re 12 6-10 29 11-15 
Farm mechanics 16) 6-10 10) 11-15 
Farm management 6| 6-10 17 6-10 
Home economics I __.. 65 | 6-10 79 11-15 
Home economies I1_ _... 20 | 11-15 53 11-15 
Manual arts I_........-. 59 | 11-15 67 11-15 
Manual arts IT__..._.... 14 | 11-15 33 11-15 
Bookkeeping I ia 30 | 11-15 66 11-15 
Bookkeeping IT.._....-- 5 | 6-10 20; 11-15 
Typing I cota 13 6-10 62 11-15 
yy; 9 Seren 3| 610 31; 11-15 
Stenography I a 1 1- 5 41 11-15 
Music a, 3 | 36-40 4| 41-45 
ee 11 | 21-25 
Glee club mee Se ES ae 8 | 31-35 
Art... ‘ ; Si ROP Sno 4| 16-20 
Mechanical drawing. ...|__...-- lees 11 | 11-15 
Farm shop ae EAS rere 34 11-15 
Civics... REE Se I” oe 13 | 11-15 
Bible history. . ..-. : Ors Se TSS 3 11-15 
Salesmanship Su ares s We 3} 11-15 
H ygiene - coubtntiehebaibe 2| 31-35 
German I__...... on boa bent ed 1} 16-20 
German II BES DES. de Nae 1; 610 


operating upon an alternating program 
by which many of the subjects are offered 
in alternate years, it is still evident that 
many of these subjects are offered in but 
few schools. In other words, instead of 
the children in these schools having an 
opportunity to make their selection from 
more than 50 subjects during their high- 
school their selection must be 
made from a much more restricted group. 


course, 


1929 


Column three, which gives the median 
size of class in the schools of Group I, 
calls attention to the large number of sub- 
jects in which the median size was in the 
group 6 to 10 students. This means that 
half of the classes in these subjects have 
an enrollment of 10 or fewer. Certainly 
classes of this size greatly increase the 
Column five shows 
that even the schools having an enroll- 
101 and 200 students 
were not entirely free from very small 
Third and fourth year Latin, 
sanitation, farm management, and second- 
year German, all show class enrollments 


cost of instruction. 


ment of between 


classes. 


of a very small size. 
Election Limited in Small Schools 


not be certain to what 
extent the schools were carrying two or 
more sections in a single subject, and it 
is evident that this must have been the 
case in the subjects where the number of 
classes runs beyond 100, he can not state 
positively that any single subject was 
taught in all schools. It is fair to assume 
from what we know of high-school cur- 
ricula that English I was taught in all, 
but there is no other single subject with 
regard to which such assurance can be 
had. On the other hand, one can feel 
positive that the subjects which show 10 
or fewer classes were not offered in more 
than double this number of schools. 
These subjects are shown in Table X 
and further emphasize the fact that in 
most of the small high schools the op- 
portunity for election of subjects, which 
aid in the development of special interests 
and aptitudes, was exceedinglv limited. 


Since one can 


TABLE X. 


Subjects taught in 10 schools or 
fewer, 1927-1928 


[Ohio 4-year first-grade rural high schools] 


Group I 
(18-100 students) 


Group II 
(101-200 students) 


| 


Nutm- Num- 
Subject ber of Subject ber of 
classes classes 
. Pa, 
| 
Public speaking 10 Farm mechanics - - 10 
Latin IV_. 8 | Economics._..... | y 
Commercial law 8 | Spanish IT.__..__.| XS 
Sanitation _. 7 | Glee club. ._......] s 
Farm manage- 6  Sanitation......._- 6 
ment. } 
Solid geometry___. 5 | Spanish IT. ........ 6 
Physical geogra- 2 Se 4 
phy. | 
eee ag II 5 |, H. 8. chorus_-.... 4 
Spanish I_......-- Commerce and in- 3 
dustry. 
Business English 4 Bible history bed aes 3 
Medieval history 3 | Salesmanship | 3 
Physiology -. 3 Journalism. 2 
Typing LI. 3. ~Physiology. 2 
Music. -_... 3 Hygiene___-_- 2 
Spanish IT __. 2 German I 1 
Commerce and in- 2)\ German Il 1 
dustry. 
Journalism 2 
Stenography I. l 
The subjects presented in Table X 


(which include more than one-fourth of 
the apparently rich curricular offering 
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shown in Table IX) certainly were not 
offered in three-fourths of the schools 
under consideration. If to this group are 
added those subjects which had class fre- 
quencies of 10 to 25, approximately one- 
fourth more of the subjects listed in Table 
IX would be excluded from the list which 
pupils in more than half of ‘the schools 
would have an opportunity to elect. This 
remains true even when alternating pro- 
Un- 
questionably this is too broad an assump- 
All of these schools do not run on 
alternating programs. Consequently more 
than half of the subjects listed in Table 
IX—doubtless many showing as many as 
do not appear in the curricular 
offering of a number of the schools under 
consideration. 

It is of interest to know that several sub- 
jects appear as an offering in all four of the 
high-school years. Commercial arithme- 
tic, soils and crops, commercial geography, 
and farm mechanics, appear thus in Group 
I schools; and commercial arithmetic, 
soils and crops, animal husbandry, phys- 
ical geography and bookkeeping I in Group 
II schools. Evidently in the minds of 
those who made up the curricula for these 
small high schools, these subjects have no 
inherent qualities which make them suit- 
able for pupils of one particular grade and 
not suitable for those of another, The fol- 
lowing subjects are taught in three differ- 
ent years in the respective schools: In 
Group I schools— Modern history, general 
agriculture, home economics I, physical 
geography, and animal husbandry. In 
Group II schools—Modern history, gen- 
eral agriculture, home economies I, com- 
mercial geography, farm mechanics, farm 
management, farm shop, mechanical draw- 
ing, bookkeeping II, and sanitation. These 
are not cases where the subject is offered 
in a particular year, but students of other 
classifications may elect the work. In- 
stead, these are subjects which are defi- 
nitely placed in the curriculum in each of 
three different years as a part of the or- 
ganized program of study for one or more 
high schools. 


grams are assumed in all schools. 


tion. 


50 classes 


Typical School too Small for Best Work 


In summary it may be stated that in 
1927-28 the typical, first-grade 4-year 
high school in Ohio was a rural high school, 
under county supervision, and had 70 
pupils and 4 teachers. Of those having 
an enrollment of 100 pupils or fewer the 
typical school had 63 pupils and 4 teach- 
ers, one of whom was the executive head 
of the school who is officially known as 
principal but is usually called superin- 
tendent. This principal had nearly 10 
years of experience but his teachers had 
less than 3 years. The principal received 
$2,000 per year and the teachers received 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Community Enterprises Offer a Fertile 
Field for Applied Learning 


Practical Application of Theoretical Instruction is Often a Difficult Task. Experiment 
of Putting Children to Work on Civic Projects Has Produced Remarkable Accomplish- 


ments. 


Examples Reported from Every Section 


By MAY BENNETT 


Harmon Foundation 


when in 


HE DAY is well past 
answer to the question, ‘‘Why 
do we have to st udy arithmetic?” 

the teacher answers, ‘‘ Because it is good 
for you.”” Even if she believes that fact, 
her psychological training prompts her to 


scratched, because until children have 
been given a chance, it is easy to under- 
rate their intelligence and capability. 
Those towns which have tried the experi- 
ment of putting children to work on civic 


projects have seen such remarkable ac- 








ae ; g ond 
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keep it as far in the background as possible 
while she points out the things for which 
arithmetic is a useful tool. The still 
wiser teacher does not even permit the 
question to be asked. She makes arith- 
metic so interesting that the child never 
realizes that he is performing a task 

That is the aim of the good teacher of 
to-day, but in practical application she 
sometimes finds difficulties. It is easy 
to accept the doctrine, but sometimes hard 
to see how it can be applied in practice. 
Domestic science classes now prepare 
school lunches, composition classes edit 
the school newspaper, 
build radio sets, but now and then even 
the most resourceful teacher finds her 
work becoming mechanical and mediocre, 
because she is not able to tie it up with a 
vitalizing interest. 


physics students 


Easy to Underrate Children’s Capacity 


When this becomes true, a teacher 
might well ask herself whether she has 
looked outside the school. 
enterprises offer a fertile field for applied 
learning; the surface has scarcely bee! 


Community 


Profits from refreshments aided to build Fremont’s Field 


complishments as a result, that their ex- 
periences should serve as inspiration to still 
further adventures in motivated teaching. 





March, 192: 


The activities of school children all 
over the country were one of the most 
outstanding aspects of a recently closed 
playground progress contest conducted 
by the Harmon Foundation of New York 
among its 102 affiliated fields. In work- 
ing for awards these playfields planned 
ingenious ways and means by which 
motivated activity may be provided for 
school children in practically any com- 
munity, by cooperation between the play- 
ground authorities and the school author- 
ities. These recreation areas, established 
through the assistance of the foundation 
as part of its movement to have land 
permanently set aside for play in advance 
of city growth, may fairly be said to 
represent, in their recreation activities, a 
cross section of American community life. 
They are located in all sections of the 
country, and in most of its States; in 
hamlets of as few as 900 people and in 
cities of as many as 160,000; their develop- 
ment is sponsored by all types of organiza- 
tions—women’s clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, Lions, Rotary Clubs, American 
Legion posts, boards of education, and the 
like. 

Whole Environment Contributes to Learning 


Thus the activities of school children 
in these competing towns indicate a wide- 
spread application of the principle of 
motivated learning 
not be confined within schoolroom walls 
but extends out into the child’s whole 
The reports of the use of 
these play places demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of childhood training for the re- 

They also, 
make up a 
suggestive reference list for the teacher 


learning which need 


environment. 


sponsibilities of citizenship. 
because of their variety, 


who is desirous of connecting her class- 
room work with actual experience wher- 


ever possible. 














Schoo! boys were responsible for many of the improvements in Paragould (Ark.) Park 
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Arithmetic, as well as psychology, 


English composition, public speaking, 
and several related subjects of the cur- 
riculum, were all bound up in a contest 


which the Fremont, Ohio, school children 
conducted for the benefit of their play- 
But were more 
learned. To the children it 

They issued mimeographed 


ground never lessons 
painlessly 

Was & game 
yellow handbills copiously illustrated with 


drawings of Aunt Sadie, Uncle Henry, 


1929 

ing the 4-hole course. The rest were a 
section of heavy duty railroad tie, a length 
of inch rope, and a 6-ton field roller. ‘“‘A 


novel construction trick was used in carv- 
ing out the sand greens for the course,” 
said one of the local papers. ‘‘ Anchoring 
one end of a rail section at the pin, boys 
of the gym classes hitched themselves to 
the opposite end and circled, one boy 
riding, until a perfectly level green was 


cut out. Sand was then hauled on and 














gaan - 








Students of Hillyard High School, Spokane, built the bleachers for their athletic field 


and Mrs. Mulhoonie Across the Street 
to whom the subscriptions were to be 
sold. These sheets contained salesman- 


ship suggestions and selling slogans, such 
Scotchman’s motto, ‘‘Let the rest 
of the world go buy! The children also 
issued They constructed a 
huge thermometer to record the alarming 
palpitations of the battle. When the 
contest closed they had cleared $630 for 
the playground and, in the words of the 
superintendent of schools, had been given 
‘‘an opportunity to handle a big, pains- 
taking project, which required the utmost 


as the 


”? 


bulletins. 


accuracy in handling.”’ 

‘‘Clouds of dust arising over the green 
walls of Harmon Field may be seen from 
great distances every morning of a school 
day,”’ said the Spokane (Wash.) Inland 
Empire News last fall. ‘‘Coming closer, 
one distinguishes the rapid taps of many 
hammers or the thud of falling timbers. 
This all means the beginning of the devel- 
opment program of Hillyard’s community 
playfield, as announced last spring. 


Busy Days for Manual Arts Classes 


‘The manual arts classes of the high 
school are gathering practical experience 
in woodworking,” went on the report. 
The bleachers, a clubhouse, and perma- 
nent equipment for the golf course were 
made by these classes. The boys of the 
physical education classes revamped, con- 
ditioned, and seeded the field, and even 
built a golf course. 

“Two hundred strong backs” were 
among the equipment listed for construct- 





the whole oiled with transmission oil 
obtained from a neighboring garage. As 
a final step a 6-ton roller was hauled over 
the greens.” 

Hungry hoboes thronged the streets of 
Okmulgee, Okla., one day last March, 
when the school children disguised them- 
selves in rags and turned out in a body, 
looking for work. The earnings were to 
go toward a new stadium for which the 
students worked with unabated 
In fact, they even sacrificed their trip to 


energy. 
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an interscholastic meet in which they 
usually win many prizes and honors, so 
that none of the proceeds of ‘‘Hobo Day” 
need be diverted from the stadium. But 
with the typical gayety of youth they 
turned the work into play. Their hilari- 
ous costumes, their jargon of “‘hoba’’ and 
‘*hobum,”’ their burlesque king and queer, 
their quartette and band swept the town 
with mirth while they honeycombed it for 
lucrative jobs. 

‘“We want to earn $1,500; give us your 
work,” implored in their paper, 
The Torchlight, going on to say: 

‘‘High school hoboes will accept any 
kind of work, will guarantee a dollar's 
worth of service for every dollar paid. 
We're trying to and improve 
Okmulgee by building the only school- 
owned athletic field and stadium in the 
State. We have set our goal at making 
Harmon field and stadium of the 
greatest plavgrounds in the country. 


they 


boost 


one 


Any Job Good Enough for a Hobo 
“Here are a few of the things we will 
do: Wash windows, gardening, haul 
trash, clean house, plant flowers, run 


errands, typewriting, chauffer, distribute 
advertising, beat rugs, rake yards, white- 
cars, wash dishes, 
scrub clerk, furnish music or 
entertainment for parties, in fact, any- 
thing that is work. List your jobs and 
get a hobo to do them. All day long, 
Friday March 30.” 

In spite of an outbreak of a contagious 
disease which reduced the number of 
workers by one third, the children cleared 
$1,000 during this single day of varied 
activity. 

Not all of the work done by the young 
people on Harmon fields was as highly 


wash trees, wash 


porches, 
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Raising money for Fremont (Ohio) Field developed a spirited contest 
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organized and as spectacular as the 
programs just described. But a glance at 
the reports sent in shows a variety of 
ways in which boys and girls can apply 
the lessons of the schoolroom in civic 
undertakings. 

For instance, a truck load of bird 
houses arrived one day at the playground 
in Worthington, Minn. They had been 
made by the children to donate to the 
field, the best piece of work receiving a 
prize. 

An athletic house costing $600 was 
built by the high school athletic associa- 
tion of Wauseon, Ohio, and a ‘‘hot-dog”’ 
stand constructed by the local Hi-Y. On 
the Miamisburg, Fla., field, the scores of 
games are telephoned to the scoreboard 
by a unique telephone system installed by 
the high-school boys themselves. Gayly 
colored posters made by the school 


’ children at Fayetteville, Ark., helped to 


spread the popularity of that town’s 
field, and incidentally to fix lessons of 
hygiene as well as of applied arts in the 
student’s minds. The Fayetteville chil- 
dren also took part in the ticket sales for 
events at the field. 

In Lawton, Okla., the children com- 
peted for prizes in park improvement, 
each receiving a credit slip from the city 
gardener showing the hours he worked 
and the quality of his endeavors. A log 
hut was built on the playground by a 
group of boys in Tryon, N. C. 

A different and more dramatic réle was 
taken by the children of Mayfield, Ky., at 
the dedication of the field, the Boy Scouts 
being in charge of the flag-raising 
ceremony. 

The fact that all of the fields which 
reported concerted cooperation on the 
part of the children in the playground 
contest were among the winning fields is 
significant. Students can put an amazing 
amount of energy into what they do when 
their interest is aroused. They feel that 
the playgrounds for which they work are 
their fields—and the work thus becomes 
so important to them that they are willing 
to set their own tasks. Inside or outside 
of the schoolroom, lessons that have 
become a part of a student’s vital existence 
are the most lasting. 


Wy 
Trained English Help for Alberta 


Farmers 


To encourage settlement in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, Canada, by desirable 
young men and women from the United 
Kingdom, a month’s training in general 
farm work is offered without charge in the 
Provincial Government’s agricultural col- 
leges, and upon completion of the course 
paid employment will be obtained on 
selected farms. This is made possible 
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through cooperation of the British Gov- 
ernment and the Provincial Government 
of Alberta. The only expense to the 
students will be their board and lodging, 
approximately £6, and transportation to 
their place of employment. Preference 
will be given to young men 17 to 25 years 
of age. Wages paid the young men dur- 
ing the first season will depend upon age 
and ability, but will probably range from 
$10 to $20 a month and keep. They will 
be encouraged to return to the agricul- 
tural schools at the end of the season for 
further scientific training on the same 
terms. The aim is to enable each stu- 
dent to receive approximately a year of 
thorough training in the theory and prac- 
tice of Canadian farming, which will 
enable him to earn good wages in farm 
employment, and ultimately, with the 
assistance of the Alberta Government, to 
start farming independently. 

Women students are expected to be 
between 23 and 33 years of age. They 
are trained in domestic work under con- 
ditions as they exist in Canada. House- 
hold employment will be found for them, 
and the Alberta Government will super- 
vise their welfare for at least a year after 
their arrival. Starting wages for the 
women will probably range from £4 to £6 
per month with board and lodging. 

Male students under 19 years of age 
will be furnished free transportation to 
Alberta; those over 19 will pay their own 
fare. Women students will travel at the 
reduced rates granted, by sea and rail, to 
domestic workers under the assisted pas- 
sage scheme arranged between the British 
and the Canadian Governments. 


Ww 
Cincinnati Teachers Are Becoming 


More Stable 


Teacher turnover in public schools of 
Cincinnati decreased from 7 per cent in 
1917-18 when 1,566 teachers were em- 
ployed, to 5.9 per cent in 1926-27 when 
teachers numbered 2,034, according to a 
recent study by F. R. Jacobs of Carson 
School, Cincinnati, published in the Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin of Ohio State 
University. Resignations per year ranged 
from 62 to 96 and accounted for the larg- 
est number of withdrawals. The average 
was 77.4 resignations per year. Other 
causes were death, with an average of 7.7 
per year; services discontinued, 10.9 per 
year; and retirement, 18.7 per year. The 
largest turnover was in teachers of physi- 
cal education, an average of 23 per cent; 
in art, 20.3 per cent; German, 20 per 
cent; industrial arts, 12.4 per cent; and 
kindergarten, 11.9 per ¢ent. The largest 
turnover naturally, occurred during the 
years of the World War and immediately 
thereafter, when conditions were un- 
settled. 


High School in Every School 
District 


(Continued from page 135) 


approximately $1,350. The principal 
taught 5 periods per day, and his teachers 
taught 6 or 7. The typical size of class 
was between 11 and 15 pupils and the 
curricular offering of the school probably 
included 3 years of English, 2 of Latin, and 
1 year each of geometry, American his- 
tory, general science, physics, home eco- 
nomics, general agriculture, and manual 
arts. This includes 13 units of work. Al- 
though the requirements for first-grade 
ranking specifies a minimum of 21 units in 
the curriculum, the offerings were so 
varied that there was no way of even 
guessing what appeared among the re- 
maining units offered by the _ typical 
school. 

Likewise, the typical first-grade 4-year 
rural high school in Ohio having an enroll- 
ment between 101 and 200 pupils in 
1927-28, had 128 pupils and 6 teachers, 
including the executive head. The prin- 
cipal had more than 16 years of experience, 
while his teachers had 3. He received 
$2,500 salary, and his teachers about 
$1,450. He taught 3 classes per day and 
his teachers 5 or 6. The typical size of 
class in these schools was between 16 and 
20 students, and the curricular offering 
was very similar to that given for the 
smaller schools. 

Can we really consider that an oppor- 
tunity for secondary education in the 
modern meaning of that term is offered 
the boys and girls of our rural communi- 
ties when the schools are such as have 
been indicated in this report? That good 
academic work is done in many of them is 
not questioned, but a rich curriculum, ex- 
perienced teachers, and the opportunities 
for social education which are possible 
with larger numbers, are conspicuously 
absent in fully one-half of these schools. 
A high school in every school district is 
probably a mistaken ideal so long as we 
have school districts with such small 
numbers of children and the schools are of 
the type herewith presented. 


Ww 


For instruction in industrial arts and 
in general home economics in public 
schools of New Jersey, financial aid to the 
amount of $500,000 was furnished by the 
State during the year 1927-28. Under 
the manual training law of New Jersey, 
the maximum State appropriation to any 
school district is $5,000. 


Ay 


Humane education is required by State 
law of Michigan, and such instruction is a 
regular part of the curriculum of study in 
all public schools of the State. 
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Class Diplomas Aid in Character 
Building 


A self-control diploma is considered the 
highest honorary award in Yorkville Jun- 
ior High School, New York City. It is 
presented to a class, not to an individual. 
To qualify for the honor a class nust 
merit the approval of teachers and pupil 
leaders by self-direction for a continuous 
period, living up to the school ideals of 
effort, cleanliness, courtesy, perseverance, 
In all activities 
of the school these ideals are kept con- 
stantly before the pupils. 

Petition to the principal for a self- 
control diploma is considered a pledge by 
the class to observe all the requirements 
for its award. If approved by all teachers 
of the class the members are placed on 
If the applica- 
tion is then favorably considered by the 
teachers the diploma is presented with 
impressive ceremony to the class by the 
principal at general assembly of the school. 
The diploma becomes the property of the 
class, to be retained as long as its members 
live up to the standards set for its award. 
It is said that the scheme has been suc- 
cessful as a means of character building, 
and that it has assisted in reducing the 
disciplinary problem of the school. 


service, and self control. 


probation for two weeks. 
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Consolidation Causes Marked 
Changé in Rural Education 


Centralized schools in rural districts 
have increased within recent years at 
the rate of approximately 1,000 a year. 
Five times this number of 1-teacher 
schools have been abandoned. This is 
shown in a study of Educational Achieve- 
ments of One-Teacher and of Larger 
Rural Schools, by Timon Covert, assistant 
specialist in rural education, of the Bureau 
of Education, Interior Department, pub- 
lished by the bureau as Bulletin 1928, 
No. 15. Improved roads, the modern 
school bus, and larger and better equipped 
schools under the direction of more highly 
trained teachers, are factors in this 
marked change in rural education. 
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“Out-of-State” speakers at the Ninth 
Annual Ohio State Educational Con- 
ference, April 4 to 6, 1929, will include 
Arthur J. Klein and J. O. Malott, 
United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington; C. Stuart Gager, director 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) . Botanic Garden; 
J. E. Butterworth, Cornell University; 
B. R. Buckingham, Harvard University; 
Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University; 
F. N. Freeman, Chicago University; 
John W. Withers, New York University. 
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Physical Education Compulsory for 
Italian Children Under 17 


“Balilla,’ an Organization Established by the Italian Government, Directs the Work. 
Political and Social Principles of Fascist Party Peroade the Entire Training of the Youth 


of Italy. 


Marked Improvement in Behavior of Children 


By ALEXANDER KIRK 
American Chargé d' Affaires ad Interim, Rome 


N OFFICIAL regulation was pub- 
A lished on December 29, 1928, 
which to all intents and purposes 
assigns to the Fascist Party a complete 
monopoly of the physical training of Ital- 
ian children. Heretofore only a portion 
of the Italian youth underwent physical 
training at the hands of the Balilla (i. e., 
Opera Nazionale Balilla), but according 
to the new rule, all children between the 
ages of 6 and 14 must take physical cul- 
ture under the direction of this organiza- 
tion. For them, however, all forms of 
competitive athletics are forbidden. 

For boys and girls between the ages of 
14 and 17 general physical culture is 
obligatory, also under the direction of the 
Balilla organization, but these adolescents 
are allowed to enter athletic competitions 
under the supervision of the Italian Olym- 
pic Committee. In this connection the 
regulation states that no boy or girl can be 
a member of the Italian Olympic organi- 
zation unless he or she is already inscribed 
in the Balilla. Military education for boys 
who have reached 17 years is to be contin- 
ued as before under ‘‘black shirt”’ officers. 


Olympic Committee Controls Specialized Sports 


The ‘‘Dopolavoro” organization will 
supervise all sports of a general and popu- 
lar character, such as bowling, tug-of-war, 
etc., and the Italian Olympic Committee 
will have full control of the specialized 
sports, such as rowing, skiing, tennis, etc. 
Finally, the regulation states that all the 
equipment of gymnastic clubs, etc., in 
Italy must be placed at the disposal of the 
Balilla whenever necessary. Briefly, 
therefore, it may be stated that by these 
measures all types of physical culture and 
of sport are subjected to the unifying 
political and social principles of the 
régime and that they are made obligatory 
for the entire youth of Italy. 

Another communication from the Fas- 
cist Party headquarters announces that 
provision has been made for insuring, at 
the expense of the party, girls against 
death, permanent disability, or temporary 
disability resulting from accidents oc- 
curring while participating in patriotic, 
educational, and sporting demonstra- 
tions authorized by the Fascist party. 
Ten centesimi per year is contributed by 

Official report to the Secretary of State. 


each girl to help defray insurance ex- 
penses. About a month ago a similar 
decree was issued with regard to the boys, 
so that all Italian children can now be 
considered to have obtained protection. 

Further evidence of the interest of the 
régime in its young people was the second 
‘*Befana Fascista,” celebrated on January 
14 throughout Italy, when 300,000 children 
of the poorer classes were given presents. 
In Rome, Mussolini himself was present 
at the children’s parties in the Trastevere 
and the Esquilino districts and the 
“Duce” personally supervised the dis- 
tribution of 30,000 presents. 

The Italian child with his or her black 
shirt is omnipresent, marching along the 
city streets of Italy in close formation 
and invariably accompanied by benevo- 
lent-appearing militia officers. Bicycle 
corps for the younger boys have even been 
recruited, and not infrequently these are 
to be seen riding along the busy thorough- 
fares of Rome resembling miniature 
bersaglieri. When passing through the 
country towns on a Sunday motor trip, 
one is struck by the absence of children 
who, in former years, used apparently to 
take pleasure in causing the motorist 
anxiety by darting across the streets 
almost under the wheels of his auto- 
mobile. These same children are now 
encountered several miles out of town 
going to or returning from a day in the 
woods where they learn, in addition to 
military formations, what our own boy 
and girl scouts take pleasure in mastering. 
Certainly if Mussolini is encouraging the 
Italians to produce more children as I 
mentioned in my dispatch of January 3, 
1929, it would also appear that he in- 
tends that the State shall have a positive 
share in the responsibility for the healthy 
development and future welfare of the 
children. 

wy 


Income from tuition and fees paid by 
students covers about 30 per cent of the 
expense budget of Yale University, ac- 
cording to the treasurer's report for 1927- 
28. During the college year $1,597,512 
was derived from these sources, making 
an average payment per student of $318. 
To cover all university expenses an 
average tuition charge of more than 
$1,000 would be required. 











Forspes, CLARENCE A. 
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New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 


Acting Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Cruapp, Frank I., Coase, WAyYLanp J., 


and MERRIMAN, Curtis. Introduc- 
tion to education. Boston, New 
York [ete.}] Ginn and company 
[1929] xix, 569 p. tables, diagrs., 
maps. 8°. 


An introductory course in the study of educa- 
tion is here presented, its purpose being to pave 
the way for specialized courses by giving a gen- 
eral knowledge of the field of education. Four 
phases are considered to be of value to prospective 
teachers: (1) To possess an understanding of the 
social and political principles and the educational 
philosophy of their own country’s system of edu- 
cation; (2) to compare their own country’s 
system of education with those of other countries; 
(3) to possess a knowledge of educational psy- 
chology to the extent, at least, of understanding 
the processes of learning and the fundamental 
methods of teaching; and (4) to have a knowledge 
of the fields of elementary, secondary, vocational, 
and higher education. Besides these important 
subjects of study, the author gives chapters on 
opportunities in the field of education, a section 
of special interest to counsellors and vocational 
guiders in their guidance work. 


Greek physical 
education. New York and London, 
The Century Co. [1929] vii, 300 
p. 12°. Bibliography: p. 271-87. 


The scope of the study is the history and 
development of the theory and practice of physi- 
cal education among the ancient Greeks. A\l- 
though concerned with one special feature of 
education, it is of value in shedding light on the 
entire educational system of the country. It is 
the result of extensive investigations which 
involved the examination of inscriptions and 
papyri as well as the literature of the Greeks 
The author claims to have made the first really 
exhaustive study dealing with the subject of 
physical education exclusively. 


Friese, Joun F. The cosmopolitan 


evening school; organization and 
administration. New York and Lon- 
don, The Century Co. [1929] xvi, 
388 p. illus., front., tables, diagrs. 
12°. (The Century vocational series, 
ed. by Charles A. Prosser.) 


The importance of adult education is emphs- 
sized as carried on in the cosmopolitan evening 
school. The author terms it an Opportunity 
school in the true sense of the word, for the older 
citizens. It provides better opportunities for 
citizens to increase their efficiency, and wider 
opport:inity for the schools to serve the com- 
munity. All of the important problems of the 
evening school and the place that the public 
school plays in the movement for adult education 
ar® presgnted and discussed. 


Hype, Birancue E. The sewing book. 


New York and London, The Century 
Co. [1928] xxii, 348 pp. illus., 
front., diagrs. 8°. 


The subject matter in this book is so arranged 
that it may be used as a textbook by clothing 
classes in the grades and by advanced classes; 
it may be used also as a reference book for those 
who are trying to improve their craftsmanship 


Jor 


in this line of work. The author thinks that 
sewing is not a lost art, as has been stated, nor 
has the factory taken over all the work of the 
home and the old-fashioned handwork. Sewing 
is, or should be, still a universal art for women, 
either as a means of earning a livelihood, a house- 
hold convenience, a challenge to high perform- 
ince, or as a fascinating pursuit. 


DAN, RiverDA HarpincG. Extraclass- 
room activities in elementary and 
secondary schools. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell company [1928] 
ix, 302 p. tables. 12°. 


The purpose of the author has been to supply 
i Study that should bring to the attention of 
educators the necessity of planning a continuing 
program for the extra classroom activities pro- 
viding unity of the entire movement from the 
elementary school through the senior high school. 
The attention of the reader is directed to the valu- 
ible material at the chapter ends in the form of 
questions and problems, which he thinks to be 
an integral part ofthestudy. Allofthe activities 
outside of the classroom are discussed in separate 
chapters. The theme of the study is articulating 
the activities of the entire 12 years of public- 
school life. 


KIMBALL, REGINALD SteEveENs. Current- 


Rov 


events instruction. A textbook of 
principles and plans with chap- 
ters by Paul Klapper Daniel C. 
Knowlton Roy W. Hatch... 
Leonard O. Packard. Boston, New 
York [ete.] Houghton Mifflin com- 
pany [1929] viii, 310 p. tables. 
12°. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 
tion, ed. by Ellwood P. Cubberley.) 


The book presents a study of one of the newer 
additions to the public-school curriculum. In- 
formation is given to guide the teachers 1» in- 
structing, and also where to find and use “urrent 
materials. Plans for current-events lessor. are 
given, and an extensive bibliography of mate. ‘al 
on the teaching of current events is added. Th 
purpose of the book is to add some clarity to the 
problem of relating current events to other school 
subjects, and to make them serve in the training 
of students for their place in the world as alert 
and intelligent citizens. 


TZAHN, Mary Swain, and Rovutzagn, 
Evart G. Publicity for social work. 
New York Russell Sage foundation, 
1928. xviii, 392, p. illus., diagrs., 
S; 


Public understanding of social work usually 
lags some years behind current practice, accord- 
ing to the authors, and publicity in social work 
fills the gap. For this reason, the subject of pub- 
licity is important, particularly educational pub- 
licity by which the public is informed as to the 
current needs of social work. Suggestions are 
offered as to methods of attracting and holding 
attention, and how to promote activity. There 
must be a study of the people of the community 
served, their degree of education, racial traits, 
financial status, social background, and their in- 
terests. Various branches of publicity work are 
discussed, the newspapers and printed matter, 
special occasions such as fairs, plays, and exposi- 
tions, and intensive campaigns in connection 
with social work. 


Saaver, Erwin L. Present-day trends 


in religious education. Lectures on 
the Earl foundation and other papers, 
Boston, Chicago, The Pilgrim press, 
1928. ix, 167 p. 12°. 


The aim of this book is to present a few of the 
questions which ministers, laymen, and religious 
educators are asking, and to attempt to answer 
them for the benefit of those who are seeking to 
understand the trends of religious education to- 
day. Chapters are devoted to a few of the ques- 
tions of importance, namely, educational prob- 
lems .of to-day (which includes education for 
material gain, for nationalism, institutionalizing 
education, etc.); the new religious education; 
method; changing curriculum; the Bible; church- 
school for week-day and for summer Vacations; 
and training of leaders. 


SNEDDEN, Davip. Educational sociology 


for beginners. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1928. xiii, 636 p. 
12°. 


The book is designed for the army of young 
teachers who undertake the professional responsi- 
bility of country schools, urban graded classes, 
and high-school depart me nts, having had little if 
any experience, and with but little supervision. 
A considerable part of the book is devoted to the 
study of ‘the sociologies of American life”’— 
family life, economic life, political life, cultural 
life, etc. Other chapters are concerned with the 
need of sociological masteries—that is, masteries 
called the masteries of sociological relations, edu- 
sative direction of societies, and the teacher’s per- 
sonal relations to the community, ete. Current 
problems and theories for the betterment of edu- 
cation are also presented, in order to give young 
teachers a further appreciation of educational 
science. 


Urrorp, Ceuian. Training for college 


speakers. Boston, Mass., Expres- 
sion company, publishers, 1928. xii, 
335 p. 8°. 


The aim of the book is to furnish material with 
which to supplement the work of the instructor 
and to present practical suggestions for discussion 
and assignment. The author, who is an instruc- 
tor ofspeech at Harvard University, has made his 
study from the point of view of the college student 
and in such a way as to attract college students. 
It has been developed under the heads: The art 
of persuasion, Voice training for public speaking, 
platform behavior, collegiate speech purposes and 
occasions, and cooperative controversy. 


WHITNEY, FREDERICK Lamson. The jun- 


ior college in America. Greeley, 
Colorado state teachers college, 1928. 
xix, 258 p. tables. 8°. (Colorado 
teachers college education series, no. 
5, ed. by John H. Shaw.) 


This is the history of the development of this 
interesting movement in American education, as 
well as the story of its present status. At the 
time the study was completed, there were 146 
public junior colleges operating, and 236 private 
junior colleges, making a total of 382 in active 
operation. The investigation covered the junior 
college as a type, its standards, curriculums, and 
its organization. A directory of junior colleges 
is furnished, with data as to time of organization, 
nate of executive director, unit of administra- 
tion, number of students, etc. The legal back- 
ground of the movement is shown, with chro- 
nology of the laws, State statutes, university 
affiliation, finance, etc. 
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Let Children 
Share the Intellectual Life 
of Parents 


coo 


Education is like religion in many respects. 
It is so in this: The children of a household 
grow most easily and naturally in the reli- 
gious life,not when the parents are always 
talking about it and pressing it upon them, 
but when the atmosphere of the house is 
so full of religion that they do not think of 
living any other life. And in the same way 
when parents make their children sharers 
in a true intellectual life possessed by them- 
selves and make the house full of the sense 
of the blessedness of knowing, the minds of 
the children will surely be awake to knowl- 
edge and will be educated as 
the years go on 


—TIMOTHY DWIGHT 
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